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WESTERN STORIES OF THE EAST: AN EASTERN CRITICISM.* 


Among the most notable achieve- 
ments of modern English literature are 
the attempts which have been made 
to reproduce and represent the life of 
the many races with which our impe- 
rial position brings us into contact. 
How far has this been successful? 
Our readers may be glad to read a 
criticism, written by one who knows 
India and England well, and can write 
with the authority which membership 
of one of the chief races that have 
been portrayed may give. As writers 
of distinct genius—a genius with per- 
haps very marked limitations, but still 
real genius—Rudyard Kipling and Mrs. 
Steel are pre-eminent, and it is their 
stories of Indian life we propose to 
criticise. 

In the description of Punjabi peasant 
life Mrs. Steel has no rival. The “gift 
of gifts,” as her own old “Tiddu” 
would call it—the power to take a 
man’s heart out of his body, and put 


*1. ‘From the Five Rivers’’ (189%). ‘The 
Potter’s Thumb’’ (1894). ‘‘On the Face of the 
Waters”’ (1897). ‘“‘In the Permanent Way, and 
other Stories’’ (1898). ‘“‘The Voices of the Night’ 
(1900). ‘‘The Hosts of the Lord” (1900). By F. 
A. Steel. (London: W. Heinemann.) 

2. “Plain Tales from the Hills." By Rudyard 
Kipling. (Calcutta: Thacker and Spink, 1888.) 

3. ‘Soldiers Three, Stories of Barrack-Room 
Life’ (1889). ‘In Black and White, Stories of 
Native Life’ (1889). ‘Plain Tales from the 
Flilis’’ (1889). By Rudyard Kipling. (Allahabad: 
Wheeler and Co.) 

4. “Plain Tales from the Hills’’ (1890). ‘‘Sol- 


it back whole and wholesomer for the 
taking—is hers here, and hers in no 
small measure. And even Rudyard 
Kipling must hush himself in the pres- 
ence of this “breath from God,” this 
instinct, this insight and sympathy. It 
is only natural, therefore, that we 
should find her best work in her books 
of short stories—In the Permanent Way 
and From the Five Rivers. For these 
deal almost exclusively with the Pun- 
jab, the part ef India where she lived, 
and learnt to love the Bast. 

The patient, dignified, dogged sub- 
mission of the peasant, the unper- 
plexed throwing of himself upon God, 
the curious allegiance to Fate and the 
Master, the cunning and simplicity, the 
nearness to Nature and the DHarth- 
Mother—all are wonderfully, beautiful- 
ly portrayed. Is not this peasant of 
hers—remote, sturdy, strong, patient 
(stolid if you will), slow-minded as his 
own oxen, standing there by the heap 


diers Three’’ (1895). ‘The Naulahka’’ (1901). 
“Kim” (1901). By Rudyard Kipling. (London. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 

5. ‘The Writings in Prose and Verse of Rud- 
yard Kipling.’’—Edition de Luxe: Vol. I. ‘‘Plain 
Tales from the Hills’’ (1897). Vol. II. ‘Soldiers 
Three and Military Tales,’’ Part I. (1897). Vol. 
III. “Soldiers Three and Military Tales,’ Part 
II. (1897). Vol. IV. “In Black and White” 
(1897). Vol. X. ‘The Naulahka (1898). Vol. 
XIII, ‘‘The Day’s Work,” Part I. (1899). Vol. 
XIV. “The Day’s Work,’’ Part II. (189%). vo}. 
XX. “Kim” (1901). (London: Macmillan ana 
Co., Ltd.) 
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of yellow wheat showing golden 
against the silvery surface of the 
threshing-floor, or there by his open 
door, looking with the eyes of the 
earth-serf away over the dry, brown 
land, while the sun’s rays shine dull 
through the heat mist, looking out for 
the little cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, and waiting, waiting—is he not 
a study of agricultural India, in what- 
ever quarter of the peninsula, and of 
her greatest problem? Or take the 
women—typical these of every grade of 
Eastern woman—with their selfless- 
ness, their sacrament of wifehood, 
their passion of motherhood, their ele- 
mental capacities for good and evil, 
their gentle domesticity, their fierce 
unreasoning jealousy, their religious 
fervor, their flashes of shrewd capabil- 
ity. Even the originals must recognize 
their portraits in this gallery. 

There is the Punjab jat—the old man 
with the thin white beard tucked away 
behind his ears, sitting among his 
ripening maize, catching rats and a 
chill. The rains had failed, and made 
payment of revenue difficult; so, in his 
simple faith, he determines to go and 
prove the state of his field to the Lat 
Sahib. 

“This is because Parameshwar sent 
rats instead of rain. Take your share 
and ask no more” was what he meant 
to say. Dittu, the new man, laughed 
scornfully. 

“Better take a rat also, since all 
parties to the case must be present by 
the law.” They know much of law, 
these peasant mahajan-ridden folk. Do 
not their very souls represent a usu- 
fructuary mortgage? And “even the 
babes and sucklings in a Punjabi vil- 
lage nowadays lisp in numbers of peti- 
tions and pleaders.” 

And so the rats were caught, and 
waited in the earthen pipkins with the 
rag covers; waited—th:‘ir bright little 
eyes themselves a petition for justice 
—till the old Jat’s chill and fever 
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should have passed, and left him free 
to make his journey. 

And then that journey, by peaceful 
ways through towns almost foreign 
with their Western innovations, into 
the thick of a great durbar, with sol- 
diers in uniform and the sound of the 
massed bands. Not even here did his 
faith fail him; he would stand by the 
flagstaff and wait—his turn would 
come. But God intervened, and that 
claim for justice was postponed to an- 
other and a greater durbar. 

“Uma Himavutee,” “The Sorrowful 
Hour,” and “Ganesh Chand” are 
athrob with the passion of motherhood. 
The lines of the little tales are power- 
ful in their simplicity. The harvest 
comes to the earth, but for Uma and 
Saraswati and Veru there is no ingath- 
ering. “There are too few of us. . 
The land needs more.” 

These Indian women know how to 
recognize ancther’s claim. And whose 
could be greater than the Earth- 
Mother’s? Somehow the land must 
hayve—“the more.” If neither gods nor 
devils will hear, there is the approved 
way. Multiply the life-bringers; and 
’tis done. In “Uma” the pathos of the 
sacrifice finds its reward in the glad 
certainty that love dies not, even 
though love never reach its incarna- 
tion. 

“T have been seeking thee since 
nightfall, wife,” said Shivo, finding her 
asleep in the harvested corn, hiding 
herself from the triumphant mother- 
hood of her rival. “I feared—I know 
not what—that thou hadst thought me 
churlish, perhaps, because I did not 
thank thee for thy son.” 

Something to love and worship must 
she have, this woman of the Hast. if 
not husband or child of her own, child 
of another will do as well. So Fakr- 
un-nissa (Glory of Woman in very 
truth), the gently born Mahommedan 
lady, gives—what was more than life 
to her—her seclusion to save the errant 
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Yasmin. (Perhaps it takes a Purdah- 
nishin herself to grasp the magnitude 
of that sacrifice.) And so little Fatma 
gives her life (that were little), and her 
chance of love and motherhood (God 
alone can measure that), for the desert- 
ed children of an ungrateful sister. 


One and one make two: and two are 
what 
He chooses to make them. 


The story is worth reading for a eole- 
tion of that enigma alone. 

But the world makes more puzzles 
than these simple contests with life 
and death. “Fate and faith and fight” 
complicate matters. The menace, or 
supposed menace, to religion was ever 
a good war-cry, East and West. And 
Deen Mahomed in “Shub’rat” and 
Raheem in “The Tourist Ticket” give 
us types of the fanatic which should 
be a revelation to the latter-day West, 
where religious tolerance has killed 
religious zeal, where the gain in breadth 
has meant a consequent loss in inten- 
sity. 

Of local customs there are not many 
descriptions, but such as we find are 
wonderfully faithful and graphic. The 
birth ceremonies recur often—the 
swinging knife, the water-jar; then the 
exposure of the dead baby-girl to jack- 
als, her feet away from the village, in 
order that she may go over the edge 
of the world and send back the long- 
sought son, 


Thus we drive you forth, O daughter. 
Come not back, but send a Brother. 


Or the reference to the Churail—the 
ghosts of the dead, who carry an un- 
born life. . 

In the longer stories there is power, 
certainly, but looked at from the point 
of view of a representation of Indian 
life and thought these stories are, as a 
whole, far below the average of the 
short tales. Yet every now and then 
comes that unmistakable flash of gen- 
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ius, and the flame of the Eastern spirit 
glows through the horn lantern of the 
West. So in The Potter’s Thumd the 
heart goes out to the old potter, with 
his eyes of light, and his wheel, and 
his weird parables. 


It was a woman seeking something. 
Over hill and dale, through night and 
day, she sought for something. 


Or, in The Voices of the Night, to the 
pathetic, crippled, selfless old Khojee, 
in her quest of the itr-i-khush (essence 
of happiness). Or to Amma, the water- 
rat, or Newasi, the saint of the roof- 
tree. So, too, one’s acquaintance with 
the East applauds her Zeenut-Mahl, 
type of the strong, clever schemers of 
her age and race; or Akhbar Khan and 
his suppliant gareeb-parwar; or Roshan 
Khan, hybrid muddle of Western train- 
ing and Eastern passion. 

But, on the other hand, wherever 
she introduces the West she strikes a 
wrong note, she spoils the harmony. 
It would seem that you cannot focus 
East and West together, even though 
your lens cover the group. This is 
what is wrong with Mrs. Steel’s and 
Rudyard Kipling’s hybrid flirtations. 
With both these geniuses the fault is 
—the imagination. Brick and mortar, 
Indian servants, the life of the bazaar, 
of the field, of the road—things they 
have seen, and known, and can see— 
are written down inimitably—written 
so that all the world sees them leaping 
into being from the printed page. But 
the life behind closed doors (this with 
one glorious exception, in the case of 
Rudyard Kipling), the complexities of 
the innermost soul of the reserved 
East—this neither of them really 
touches. Rudyard Kipling again 
reaches nearest, as in his delightful 
Lama; but even,here we have nothing 
but an epileptic fit for finale. 

In detail the fault of both Mrs. Steel 
and Rudyard Kipling is the same—the 
exaggeration of the unpleasant in In- 
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dian life. Mrs. Steel’s longer stories, 
like Rudyard Kipling’s, abound in pic- 
tures of the lady of the bazaars, the 
Haneefas and Dilarams, the “Miss 
Leezies” and “Flowers of Delight.” 
And the methods and motives of these 
women are transferred to the ladies in 
palaces, or to the gentle little child- 
wife in an ordinary Hindu household. 
But there is a great gulf fixed between 
the respectable and the not respectable 
in Indian life; the Dilarams and 
“Flowers” are not so evident as we are 
led to suppose. I doubt whether Eng- 
lish ladies ever see them; certainly In- 
dian ladies never do, except in some 
parts of the country, where they are 
admitted to dance in the Zenanas, and 
then they are seen only as the Lon- 
doner in the stalls sees the dancers on 
the stage of a theatre. Indeed, they 
are less emphatic, probably, than the 
corresponding class in England. For 
they are never intruded upon society, 
upon womenkind. They are a profes- 
sion, a caste, and the less objection- 
able for bearing their label. At least 
you know with whom you have to deal. 
They sell so-called pleasures, certainly; 
but they never pretend to gire when 
it is a sale. And in the absence of 
hypocrisy lies their extenuation. Their 
profession is to dance and amuse men. 
In the olden days they amused men in 
less animal ways; their intellectual 
and social qualities were undoubted, 
and, in fact, they were the hetairai, or 
female friends, of the society of the old 
Western world. As says a Sanscrit 
scholar: ““A courtesan of this class in- 
spired no abhorrence; she was brought 
up from her infancy to the life she pro- 
fessed, which she graced by her accom- 
plishments, and not infrequently dig- 
nified by her virtues. Her disregard 
of social restraint was not the volun- 
tary breach of moral, social, or reli- 
gious precepts: it was the business of 
her education to minister to pleasure.” 
And the old plays tell us that from this 
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thraldom of caste there was even, 
sometimes, freedom. A _ virtuous life 
met with its reward in an admittance 
into the Society of the Veiled, and the 
king it was who had the right to ad- 
judge her entry. “With your worth,” 
ran the formula, “the king is weil ac- 
quainted, and desires to hold you as 
his kinswoman.” And the king’s mes- 
senger would throw the veil of mod- 
esty and seclusion over the lady, re- 
leased thus for ever from the ranks 
of the outcast. 

In these latter days the manumitter 
is wanting, so virtue has the fewer in- 
centives; but with the laxity allowed 
to a Hindu—borrowed, no doubt, from 
Mahommedanism—in the multiplication 
of his legitimate womenkind, for cause 
shown, the class of hetairai has almost 
disappeared, is less refined, and in- 
trudes itself the less upon the lives of 
either men or women. 

In fact, there is not so much evil 
rampant in India as Mrs. Steel and 
Rudyard Kipling would suggest, and 
for much that does exist the English 
soldier in cantonments is responsible, 
though it can hardly be wise to famil- 
iarize the public with these unpleas- 
antnesses. To tell sinister stories no 
doubt attracts a public of a certain 
sort. These stories cannot be told 
about the wives of India; they are 
therefore told about the one class who 
have nothing to lose, and attributed to 
all Indian women of whatever class. 
The Indian visitor to London would be 
just as wrong if he argued about the 
typical English lady from a Gaiety 
girl. 

It is ill sport trying to unmask 
the unmasked. But Rudyard Kipling 
does on occasions go further still. He 
tells such stories of little Hindu wid- 
ows and of wives in palaces—a hope- 
less misrepresentation. Then the im- 
putations and suggestions of the im- 
proper, even in the simplest of situa- 
tions, are not true. The Western ob- 
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server presumes the worst from even 
a barred door. 

Take this extract from The Voices of 
the Night: 


“It was a joy indeed,” says Mrs. 
Steel, “when on Sundays the green box 
of wheels, instead of taking Hafiz 
Ahmed to Court, took her back to the 
close familiar city—to the evil-smelling 
bazaars below and the scented sensual 
woman’s life above—so full of laughter 
and quarrels, so full of sunshine and se- 
clusion, with its unending suggestion 
of sex.” 


Now, “suggestion of sex” means one 
thing to a Western, quite another to 
an Eastern. The East is elemental. If 
it considers that a woman’s place in 
life is as a life-bringer, it is from no 
ugliness or coarseness of imagination. 
It is civilization, so called, which con- 
ceives the unpleasantness. The Eastern 
woman takes the miracle of God’s hu- 
man creation as simply as does the ani- 
mal or flower life around her, after its 
kind. 

Mrs. Steel is wroug to emphasize the 
“lack of reserve in the mind, by which 
Nature compensates herself for the se- 
clusion of the body, and which makes 
those who have real experience of the 
work of the Zenana system put their 
finger on it as the plague-spot of In- 
dia.” This is not true. The elemental, 
as we have said above, knows not the 
taint of the civilized. The lewdness, 
the continual “suggestion of sex” in 
the conversation of prince or peasant, 
queen or waiting maid, is certainly 
wrong. Once again it is imagination 
which is at fault. The Western imag- 
ination let loose in Eastern surround- 
ings can conceive nothing but the un- 
lawful. How can it be otherwise? The 
stage properties of what to a Western 
must be romance evolve romance of 
whatever sort, and the most common 
to the Western mind is apparently the 
third person in a domestic drama. 

Another mistranslation is the gossip 
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of the palace. Indian women, the 
women of respectable homes or of 
palaces, do not, as a rule, know the 
details of life in the English quarter. 
They do not care enough to know. The 
Eastern is a remote individual, non- 
curious, self-contained. The nations 
live side by side, but the Purdahnishin 
has as little knowledge of her Western 
sister as the Western of her. 

Mrs. Steel has, no doubt, in mind the 
servant and bazaar class of gossip. The 
ayah, who knows to a detail what 
every lady in cantonments thought or 
wore, said or did, for any given time; 
how much she spends on her daily 
catering, and whether there have been 
“words” between her and her husband; 
also all the bazaar talk of men and 
events. But the type of Indian woman 
who has never had domestic relations 
with the West is very different, and 
should not be judged by the servant 
class. Of her—with the exception of 
Rudyard Kipling’s Great Queen in The 
Naulahka—we got no reliable picture in 
the works of either of these great 
writers. Sometimes the entourage is 
good, as with the Naswabin in her dilap- 
idated old palace (Voices of the Night). 
Noormahal croons the right songs to 
her sickly little boy, pampers and cod- 
dles him in true Eastern fashion. 
Khadeejee, lying on her string bed, 
embroidering tinsel caps, is typical too; 
and poor old Khojee, sole servant in 
that servantless house, sole bread-win- 
ner, sole comforter and burden-bearer, 
is almost, in spirit, a constant Eastern 
quantity. 

But when you come to the inter- 
pretation of their actions you get, 
every now and then, a hopelessly mis- 
taken impression or annotation. Take, 
for instance, this. The Nawab Jehan 
Aziz has come to see his neglected wife 
and child, and sits with the little 
Sa’adut on the cushion of state. The 
likeness between the two was in a way 
ghastly, partly because the child’s face 
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showed so much more suffering than 
the man’s. 


Noormahal, watching them with 
empty arms, noticed this with a fierce 
unreasoning jealousy. Yet there was a 
deeper, fiercer jealousy than this in the 
big brooding eyes, which took in every 
detail of the man who, scented, oiled, 
was all too perceptibly attired for con- 
quest elsewhere. She hated him, it is 
true, but in India the marriage tie is 
not a sentiment—it is a tangible right. 
And so, still young, still comely, Noor- 
mahal felt none of the passionate re- 
pulsion which a Western woman would 
have felt. Her wish, her claim, was to 
force her husband back to her with 
contumely. Was he not hers, to be 
the father of other heirs, if this one 
found freedom? 


Now, as a Mahommedan, Jehan Aziz 
had the right to multiply his wives 
fourfold, and he would. None would 
know this better than Noormahal. And 
if she felt no repulsion at the signs of 
preparation for conquest elsewhere, it 
would be not because she did not care, 
nor because—as here suggested—a 
Western woman is of a finer or more 
sensitive make than an Eastern, but 
because the latter would know that 
the man was but claiming his right, 
and she would bow to the inevitable. 

Then take Laila (in The Hosts of the 
Lord), half Italian, half Mahommedan, 
living as a European lady in an old 
Indian palace with a Romeo and Juliet 
balcony, her chaperon an ex-fencing 
master and Italian priest. She enter- 
tains English folk after the Western 
manner; lives, eats, worships, plays as 
a European, and at the same time is 
sought as wife by an orthodox old 
Mahommedan great-grand-dowager for 
her cousin, the soldier Roshan Khan. 
You will find no Lailas as recognized 
descendants of Nawabs in India, full 
as the country is of anomalies, and cer- 
tainly no orthodox old ancestress will- 
ing to acknowledge them and to traf- 
fic with them. 
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Yet, when all is said and done, we 
learn so much of Indian life and con- 
ditions in these longer stories from 
occasional flashes such as this one, that 
We may well forgive the great body of 
lapses. It is the opening scene in 
Hosts of the Lord. The doctor mission- 
ary girl with the red-gold hair is stand- 
ing on that same palace balcony, over- 
looking the river, as she talks to young 
Lance Carlyon, a stranger. They watch 
something drifting down stream: 


“It’s a dead girl, Mr. Carlyon,” she 
said in a low voice. “She was in my 
school. Her people were very bigoted 
—Brahmins in a temple—but they let 
her be taught to read, because she was 
betrothed to an educated man. Last 
year she was married—she was but a 
child still—and I have only seen her 
once or twice since. Then’’—the voice 
paused a second—“she was very fright- 
ened, poor little Premi, at what was 
coming. ‘I shall die, Miss Sahib, I 
shall surely die,’ she said to me the 
very last time I saw her; so I prom- 
ised. ... But when the time came 
they would not let me in. I—I went 
to the husband; he is an educated man; 
you may have heard of him—Rama- 
nund, a great speaker; he writes, too, 
and all that. But he said he was help- 
less with the women; and I am not 
sure either if he wished it himself— 
they don’t know their own minds. So 
poor little Premi and her baby—oh!”— 
she broke off with an infinite pain in 
her voice—“it is so hard—so hard for 
both.”* 


The pathos of that, and the simplicity, 
are hardly equalled throughout the 
book. 

Westernized India is well done too. 
There are the “Ramanands,” who ap- 
peal really neither to East nor West. 
These are the men who have drifted 
away from the old things, and but im- 
perfectly grasped the new. They es- 
cape from the deadlock—if they are but 
poor creatures, in a very frenzy of 
petty sedition or press agitation; if 
they are worth something, like the piti- 
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ful hero of Voices of the Night—Krishn 
Davenand—by some one great self-jus- 
tifying act, which takes them past all 
present puzzles for evermore. But, 
alas! the occasion for such acts comes 
so seldom. Krishn Davenand gave his 
life to save a train wreckage ... and 
so won freedom. The majority have 
to go blundering on, unaided by earth- 
quake, or plague, or mutiny, or any 
other divine visitation, to bring them 
their chance; and the problem remains 
—How are such to be helped? It is 
for those to solve who have made the 
anomaly. 

On the subject of Rudyard Kipling 
it behooves one to show one’s feelings 
and hide one’s opinions, The England 
of the present age is a forcing-house 
for Imperialism; a forgotten play- 
ground for domestic philanthropy; a 
paradise for cheap journalism. And 


Rudyard Kipling, who makes the na- 
tion’s pet songs of Imperialism, who 
domesticates the West in the East, and 


knocks at the door of the home coun- 
try only to sympathize with war taxa- 
tion, is the Great Jove of this paradise. 
The voice of the people has adjudged 
him his divinity; and who dare dis- 
pute it? Or, if one dare, as we are 
told to do, here and now, who would 
believe? 

“It takes two to speak the truth— 
one to speak, and another to hear.” 
Or. as Rudyard Kipling himself has so 
aptly said: “Truth is a naked lady, and 
if by accident she is drawn up from 
the bottom of the sea, it behooves a 
gentleman either to give her a print 
petticoat or to turn his face to the 
wall and vow that he did not see.” 

Yet, now we remember, the age is 
fond of unveilings on occasions; it 
deems “print petticoats” an affectation; 
it never turns its face to the wall— 
nay, rather, it prides itself on seeing 
things where things were not to be 
seen. And let it look now, for, in 
truth, Rudyard Kipling as he is, is a 
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greater person than Rudyard Kipling 
as his indiscriminate admirers would 
have him. 

Of his sayings, many have the true 
imagery of the Bast; some are more 
illuminating than page upon page of 
the average man. 

Take a few at random: 


The mind of a man is like the nwmah 
tree. Fruit, bud, blossom, and the dead 
leaves of all the years of the past 
flourish together. 


Or— 


Everything in India crystailizes into 
a caste sooner or later—the big jute 
and cotton mills, the leather, harness, 
and opium factories, the coalpits and 
the dockyards—till in the third or 
fourth generation the heads of these 
concerns control not only cheap labor, 
but inherited instincts which no money 
can buy. 


When the country “creeps into his 
blood” he is inimitable, faithful alike 
to the extravagances of Nature and the 
economies of man. He is talking of 
the hill country of the loved North: 


The monkeys sang sorrowfully to 
each other as they hunted for dry roots 
in the fern-wreathed trees, and the last 
puff of the day-wind brought from the 
unseen villages the scent of damp 
wood smoke and rotting pine cones. 
That is the true smell of the Hima- 
layas, and if once it creeps into the 
blood of a man, that man will at the 
last, forgetting all else, return to the 
hills to die. ... 

Oh! the hills, and the snow upon the 
hills! 


Or this, of the monastery in North 
India—the “Chubara of Dhunni Bha- 


gat”: 


No one remembered who or what 
Dhunni Bhagat had been. He had 
lived his life, made a little money, and 
spent it all, as every good Hindu 
should do, on a work of piety—the 
Chubara. That was full of brick cells, 
gaily painted with the figures of gods 
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and kings and elephants, where worn- 
out priests could sit and meditate on 
the latter end of things; the paths were 
brick-paved, and the naked feet of 
thousands had worn them into gutters. 
Clumps of mangoes spouted from be- 
tween the bricks, great pipal trees 
overhung the well-windlass that whined 
all day, and hosts of parrots tore 
through the trees. Crows and squirrels 
were tame in that place, for they knew 
that never a priest would touch them. 

The wandering mendicants, charm- 
sellers, and holy vagabonds for a hun- 
dred miles round used to make the 
Chubara their place of call and rest. 
Mahommedan, Sikh, and Hindu mixed 
equally under the trees. They were old 
men, and when man has come to the 
turnstiles of Night all the creeds in the 
world seem to him wonderfully alike 
and colorless. 


In Kim there are many such charm- 
ingly descriptive bits—as, e.g., the pic- 
ture of the Great Trunk Road, with 
its many footsteps going up and down, 
up and down the highway of life. And 
here, in a different style, is his repro- 
duction of a rest-house: “One table, two 
chairs, a rack on the door for clothing, 
and a list of charges.” 

Of his portraits of men, Gobind in 
the “Chubara” is as good as any, Go- 
bind the one-eyed. Or the Lama in 
Kim: 


He was nearly six feet high, dressed 
in fold upon fold of dingy stuff like 
horse blanketing, and not one fold of 
it could Kim refer to any known trade 
or profession. At his belt hung a long 
openwork iron pencase and a wooden 
. rosary, such as holy men wear. On 
his head was a gigantic sort of Tam-o’- 
Shanter. His face was yellow and 
wrinkled, ,like that of Fook Shing, the 
Chinese bootmaker in the bazaar. His 
eyes turned up at the corners, and 
looked like little slits of onyx. 


This Lama is one of his nicest Indian 
Creations. Kipling has caught the 
simple childlike trust, the dignity, the 
aloofness of the Indian mystic. His 


belief in “merit”’—“on account of the 
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merit which I have gained’’—was his 
easy solution of every blessing. And 
yet the phrase was used without any 
thought of self. The wheel of things 
evolved—him, and so, even for him, 
existed the sendings of the gods. Alto- 
gether “impersonal” is he about things, 
whether material or divine. His very 
beggings are detached. Then listen to 
him, either in téte-d-téte with Kim or 
teaching the devotees at the Temple of 
the Tirthankers: 


I am bound by the illusion of time 
and space. 
We be but two souls seeking es- 


cape. ... 
Long and long ago, when Deva was 


King of Benares—let all listen to the 
Jataka. 


And then followed the story of the 
beringed elephant who sought, with 
hate and anger in his heart, to wrench 
asunder the leg-iron that bound him, 
till at last he forgot his agony in tend- 
ing a motherless calf. 


Thirty-five rains the ringed elephant 
befriended the younger, and all the 
while the fetter ate into the flesh. 


Then one day the young elephant saw 
the half-burned iron and asked what it 
might be. 


“It is even my sorrow,” said he who 
befriended him. Then that other put 
out his trunk, and in the twinkling of 
an eyelash abolished the ring, saying. 
“The appointed time has come.” So 
the virtuous elephant, who had waited 
temperately and done kind acts, was 
relieved at the appointed time by the 
very calf whom he had turned aside 
to cherish. 


t 

It is the simple legend of himself and 

Kim. Sometimes, indeed, the red mist 

of anger overcomes even him, and he 

speaks as the Abbot of Suchzen, wont 
to command men: 


“I say there shall be no killing... 
Anger on anger, evil on evil. Let the 























priest-beaters go in bondage to their 
own acts. Just and sure is the wheel, 
swerving not a hair.” 


But he repents even this flicker of self 
assertion: ) 


“My soul went free,” he says to Kim 
at the last, “and, wheeling like an 
eagle, saw, indeed, that there was no 
Teshoo Lama nor any other soul. As 
a drop draws to the water, so my. soul 
drew ‘near to the great soul which is 
beyond all things. . So thus the 
search is ended. For the merit that I 
have acquired the River of the Arrow 
is here. It broke forth at our feet as 
I have said. I have found it... . Son 
of my soul, I have wrenched my soul 
back from the threshold of freedom, 
to free thee from all sin, as I am free 
and sinless. Just is the wheel. Cer- 
tain is our deliverance. Come.” 

He crossed his hands on his lap and 
smiled, as a man may who has won 
salvation for himself and his beloved. 


Many Lamas do not, alas! wander over 
the hills into India, seeking the River 
of the Arrow, but that such as come 
may wear the soul and semblance of 
Teshoo Lama of Suchzen we will all 
pray. 

Kim has many another good portrait. 
There is Mahbub, the red-bearded 
horse-dealer, with his gibberish of 
pedigrees and colts, his love for in- 
trigue and for Kim, his reliableness 
and unscrupulousness, his consistency 
with his own peculiar type. “I am a 
Sufi... but when one can get blind 
sides of a woman, a stallion, or a devil, 
why go round to invite a kick?’ 

There is, too, the old soldier, in his 
decrepit dignity, prating of the wars 
of the past, sniffing at the chance of 
war in the future; and the Jat, passion- 
ate father, thrifty agriculturist. There 
is, too, the Babu, Rudyard Kipling’s 
only lovable picture of the Westernized 
Eastern. “The fearful man,’ who 
outdoes the courage of the bravest. 
We follow with interest and amuse- 
ment his bestockinged legs—“shaking” 
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are they “with fat’—and his red um- 
brella, whether he be fooling Russians 
on the hillside or, ‘‘resourceful as Puss- 
in-Boots,” selling drugs to an old wom- 
an whose grandson has the colic, and 
collecting material for his ethnological 
papers from the Red Lama and “ven- 


triloquial necromancies.” Truly is the 
India of the road Rudyard Kipling’s 
special province, and he describes it 
perfectly. 

But what of his women? Naturally, 
in a tale of the road he can rightly 
describe but one kind of woman, and 
that his favorite kind. Such are blind 
Haneefa of the bazaars, who works a 
magic on Kim and prepares him for 
the road, or “The Flower,” also of the 
bazaars, who sits at the gate of the 
Harpies, and nurses the heads of her 
lovers, while her accomplices search 
their houses for, their destruction. To 
this class reference has been made 
above. Incidentally we have in Kim 
two other women, the Maharanee from 
the fruit trees behind Shaharanpur, 
and the Woman of Shamlegh. But let 
not either be taken as typical. Wom- 
en, especially when old and widowed 
and childless, do travel about India on 
pilgrimages, even in the secluded North 
country; and there are shrews and in- 
ordinate talkers among all races. But 
we cannot admit this portrait to the 
gallery of the typical Purdahnishin—the 
mistakes in detail are too many. The 
Maharanee would not, for instance, 
“bed” at the common parao, among 
folk of every caste and class—even 
dancing-girls, forsooth. The freedom 
of her speech on the road is also over- 
done. She would be very much on her 
dignity before the servants of her son- 
in-law. Then she would not be ruling 
the home of a son-in-law, except in the 
absence of all his own “ancestral” 


women-folk; and of these we are dis- 
tinctly told there were many in the 
back regions of the palace. The mother 
of the man, 


not the mother of the 
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woman, is the great factor in an Indian 
household. We enjoy her, and not 
least her licentious tongue; but she 
stands for herself, not for her kind. 
And the same is true of the Woman 
of Shamlegh, the “afterwards,” as Kip- 
ling takes pains to explain of that 
Lisbeth who was “Kerlistian,” and 
spoke English, and made music on a 
piano in the Mission House. 

Bisesa in “Beyond the Pale” is an- 
other misconception. “A Hindu widow 
of fifteen, who prayed the gods day 
and night to send her a lover, for she 
did not approve of living alone.” Most 
Hindu widows bemoan the fact that 
they may not be “suttee.” And Bisesa 
is unusual in more ways than one. She 
caps the quotation of an Englishman 
from The Arabian Nights, and that was 
how their friendship began. He 
stumbled on to the cattle food in the 
cow-byre in Amir Nath’s gully one 
night, and sang “The Love Song of 
Har Dyal.” As response came that 
little voice from behind the dead wall 
pierced by one grated window. The 
seclusion is strict; the houses of the 
Purdahnishin have no openings on to 
the outside world, the heart of the city, 
close-packed with humans, living al- 
most shoulder to shoulder. Neverthe- 
less, the Englishman—Trejago was his 
name—can find opportunity to sing 
love-songs to the little widow and flirt 
with her night after night. He even 
makes entrance through the window, 
helped by the old duenna. The widow 
of fifteen writes him object love-let- 
ters, telling him by the sign of a 
broken bangle, hall-mark of widow- 
hood, that she is husbandless; and yet, 
notwithstanding these same widowed 
arms, bare of ornament, she tinkles her 
bangles at him. 

Equally improbable is Dunmaya, the 
Hill woman, w.10 in six months mas- 
tered the ways of her English sisters, 
and, dressed in black and yellow gar- 
ments of English manufacture, enter- 
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tains her husband’s early love—an Eng- 
lishwoman. An Indian woman will 
submit to a known rival. I doubt 
whether there is one, in the length and 
breadth of India, who would recognize 
the unknown rivalry of a Western. 
Then Sitabai, the Gipsy Queen in The 
Naulahka, who speaks and writes and 
flirts in English, and makes appoint- 
ments by midnight with Englishmen, 
is an impossible creation; and all the 
clever intrigue, and poisoned fruits, 
and jewelled daggers, and scent of 
musk and -jasmine, won’t make her 
Oriental. If a gipsy were admitted to 
queendom, she would be trebly barred 
and bolted inside the women’s apart- 
ments. 

Yet Rudyard Kipling knows better 
than any of these. In the same breath 
as his Gipsy Queen he gives us the 
Great Queen, Maharaj Kunwar’s 
mother, the only description at all typi- 
cal or near reality of a well-born In- 
dian lady that we find anywhere in 
his writings. The poor lady has been 
superseded, but has laid aside none of 
her dignity, and prepares herself to 
receive with all ceremony, never dream- 
ing of reproaches, such visits as the 
Maharajah may be pleased to pay her. 
Should she weary the lord of her life 
with her sorrow? Loving is giving. 
He should give where it pleased him. 
It was his birthright as a king. For 
her, she could give to one only. Thus 
her wife-heart.... And her mother- 
heart? Hear the message sent to the 
doctor lady by the hand of the son 
whose life the Gipsy Queen has more 
than once attempted. The little Ma- 
haraj brings Kate a crude black and 
yellow comforter, with a violent crim- 
son fringe, clumsily knitted: 


“My mother, the queen—the real 
queen—says: ‘I was three months at 


this work; it is for you because I have 
seen your face. That which has been 
made may be unravelled against our 
will, and a gipsy’s hands are always 
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picking. For the love of the gods look 
to it that a gipsy unravels nothing that 
I have made, for it is my life and soul 
to me. Protect this work of mine, that 
comes from me, a cloth nine years 
upon the loom.’” 


The language this ‘of the enigmatical 
East, accustomed to speak while foes 
lie in ambush. And, again, notice her 
impenetrability when Kate refers to 
these same dangers. She is speaking 
in the palace, and walls have ears: 


“I know nothing. Here, behind the 
curtain, no one knows anything. Miss 
Kate, if my own women lay dead out 
there in the sun at noon I should know 
nothing.” 


and again: 


“I think nothing. What have women 
to do with thinking? They love and 
they suffer.;... 

“T am in the dark . . . and the dark- 
ness is full of danger,” is the utmost 
she will allow. 


The charm of the sketch lies, unlike 
his Maharanee of Shaharanpur and 
most of his other women, in its not 
being overdone. For although the air 
is electric with suspicion and with 
dangers which would clog all the in- 
stincts of the average Western woman, 
would affect her nerves and make her 
jump at the shadow of her dearest 
friend, the Eastern keeps her instincts 
true. Kate she trusts whole-heartedly, 
after but a sight of her. And the final 
scene between them is alive with hu- 
man passion and love, and one of the 
finest bits of writing to be found any- 
where in Kipling’s books. 

When a man can write like that it 
is a pity that he should multiply ba- 
zaar women, and Sitabais, and Bisesas. 
It is a pity—is it not?—that he should 
so constantly suggest what is lewd or 
commonplace and yulgar. And it is 
wrong of him; for he is not ignorant; 
he understands how Easterns regard 
their women-folk. Listen to the list- 





less, sodden Maharajah in The Naulahka, 
when Tarwin hints that the Gipsy 
Queen has attempted to poison the 
Prince: 


“Am I a king or a. potter, that I 
must have the affairs of my Zenana 
dragged into the sunlight by any white 
dog that chooses to howl at me?... 
By God! I am a Rajput and a king; 
I do not talk of the life behind the 
curtain.” 

The Maharajah shuddered. That an 
Englishman should mention the name 
of his queen was in itself sufficient in- 
sult, and one beyond all his experi- 
ence.’ 


Kipling’s Westernized flirtations are 
out of focus, hopelessly out of focus, 
for every reason. It would be well if 
he ceased to write of any but savage 
loves, when he writes of Eastern wom- 
en. This he can do gloriously. Read 
“Dray Wara Yow Dee,” and judge for 
yourself—that tale of the Afridi horse- 
dealer, how he found his wife flirting 
with another, and killed her and him 
straightway. Thus Indians rule their 
households. The Indian of culture 
shuts his women up to prevent mis- 
understandings; the savage Indian, or 
the Indian who cannot afford the lux- 
ury of seclusion, leaves her free, but 
revenges himself by a bullet or a 
snapped-off nose. This is better than 
the publicity of the Divorce Court, he 
‘will tell you. 

The Afridi in “Dray Wara” has re- 
turned sooner than he was expected; 
he is telling his own tale: 


“Coming up the gorge alone, in the 
“alling of the light, I heard the voice 
of a man singing at the door of my 
house; and it was the voice of Daoud 
Shah, and the song that he sang was 
Dray wara yow dee (all three are 6éne). 
It was as though a heel rope had been 
slipped round my heart and all the 
devils were drawing it tight, past en- 


1Marion Crawford, it will be remembered, 
makes an American traveller discuss his wives 
with Mahommedan in the publicity of a hotel. 
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durance. I crept silently up the hill 
road: but the fuse of my matchlock 
was wetted with the rain, and I could 
not slay Daoud Shah from afar. 

“Moreover, it was in my mind to kill 
the woman also. Thus he sang, sitting 
outside my house; and anon the woman 
opened the door; and I came nearer, 
crawling on my belly among the rocks. 
I had only my knife to my hand. But 
a stone slipped under my foot, and the 
two looked down the hillside, and he, 
leaving his matchlock, fled from my 
anger, because he was afraid for the 
life that was in him. 

“But the woman moved not till I 
stood in front of her, crying, ‘O wom- 
an! what is this that thou hast done?’ 

“And she, void of fear, though she 
knew my thought, laughed, saying: 

“Tt is a little thing. I loved him. 
And thou art a dog and cattle thief 
coming by night—strike!’ , 

“And I, being still blinded by her 
beauty—for, oh, my friend, the women 
of the Abazai are very fair, said, ‘Hast 
thou no fear? And she answered: 

*““*None; but only the fear that I do 
not die.’ 

“Then said I, ‘Have no fear.’ And 
she bowed her head, and I smote... . 

“Dray wara yow dee! Dray wara yow 
dee! The body without the head, the 
soul without light, and my own dark- 
ling heart—all three are one: all three 
are one!” , 


Or take “Through the Fire,” of the 
same class. Suket Singh, the soldier, 
makes love to Athira, the wife of 
Madu, the charcoal-burner. He has ex- 
cuse in that Athira is beaten near to 
death by her Madu, and the soldier 
Suket is the paid champion of the op- 
pressed by reason of his very uniform. 
So he carries Athira off with him to 
protect her the surer. 


“There'll be trouble in the lines. My 
wife will pull out my beard; but never 
mind,” said Suket Singh, “I will take 
you.” 

There was loud trouble in the lines, 
and Suket Singh’s beard was pullea 
out, and Suket Singh’s wife went to 
live with her mother and took away 
the children. 
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“That’s all right,” said Athira. And 


Suket Singh said, “Yes, that’s all 


right.” 


And they were very happy till Madu, 
with the help of a wizard and the 
Council of Kodru, sent her brother to 
bring Athira back, or to curse her. 


“If you do not come,” had said the 
brother, “Duseen Dazi will send a 
curse, and you will wither away, like 
a barked tree, in the springtime.” 


And Athira really did begin to wither, 
“because her heart was dried up with 
fear, and those who believe in curses 
die from curses.” So, as the shortest 
way out of the curse, she and Suket 
Singh laughed softly, for they loved 
each other, and they went up to the 
hills of her old home, to Madu’s cot- 
tage where he had somehow uncon- 
sciously put matters in train by piling 
up a great stack of firewood. Athira 
mounted the stack, and Suket Singh’s 
gun did the rest. “Then he lit the 
pile at the four corners, and climbed 
on -to it, reloading the gun... .” “The 
Government should teach us to pull 
the trigger with our toes,” said Suket 
Singh grimly to the moon. That was 
his last public observation. Then Madu 
finds the pyre, and a note attached to 
a pine-bough adjacent. Said the note: 


“Let us be burned together, if any- 
thing remain over, for we have made 
the necessary prayers. We have also 
cursed Madu, and Malak the brother 
of Athira—both evil men. . . . Send my 
service to the Col. Sahib-Bahadur.”.. . 


And Madu? 


“The base-born has ruined four 
rupees’ worth of charcoal wood,” he 
gasped, as he stood by the ash-heap. 

“But who will pay me those four 
rupees?” 


What is our conclusion then? How 
far do Rudyard Kipling and Mrs. Steel 
give a true impression of Indian life 
and thought? 

















As to the servant class of Indians, 
a class with which of necessity they 
are best acquainted, both are ex- 
cellent. An Englishman who once lived 
in Bombay wrote various books on the 
Indian servant. “E. H. A.” he called 
himself. All- Anglo-India read these. 
“A true picture of the country,” it 
said; and one Memsahib after another 
put her finger on this washerman and 
that groom. “My own servant,” she 
said, “writ large.” Rudyard Kipling 
outdoes “BE. H. A.” in his special prov- 
ince. Take this, from “Moti Guj the 
Mutineer.” It is a plantation story, 
with its full tale of elephants and 
mahouts. Deesa, the chief mahout, 
wanted to go away on leave for a bit, 
that he might get drunk in comfort 
and without witnesses. 


He went to the planter, and “My 
mother’s dead,” said he, weeping. 

“She died on the last plantation two 
months ago; and she died once before 
that, when you were working for me 
last year,” said the planter, who knew 
something of the ways of native- 
dom. 

“Then it’s my aunt, and she was just 
the same as a mother to me,” said 
Deesa, weeping more than ever. “She 
has left eighteen small children entire- 
ly without bread, and it is I who must 
fill their little stomachs,” said Deesa, 
beating his head on the floor. 

“Who brought you the news?” said 
the planter... 

“The post,” said Deesa. 

“There hasn’t been a post here for 
the past week. Get back to your lines.” 

“A devastating sickness has fallen 
on my village, and all my wives are 
dying,” yelled Deesa, really in tears 
this time. 

“Call Chihun, who comes 
Deesa’s village,” said the planter. 

“Chihun, has this man a wife?” 

“Hi!” said Chihun. “No! not a 
woman of our village would look at 


from 


him. They would sooner marry the 
elephant.” 
Chihun snorted. Deesa wept and 
bellowed. 


“You will get into a difficulty in a 
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“Go back 


minute,” said the planter. 
to your work!” 

“Now I will speak Heaven’s truth,” 
said Deesa. “I haven’t been drunk for 
two months. I desire to depart in order 
to get properly drunk afar off and dis- 
tant from this heavenly plantation. 
Thus I shall cause no trouble.” 

{ 
Now that tale of domestic woe, that 
unblushing succession of detected in- 
cidents, is inimitable. Yet not Rud 
yard Kipling, nor “BE. H. A.,” nor Mrs. 
Steel, when describing Indian serv- 
ants, are describing India. And peo- 
ple who learn of India from books 
alone should be on their guard against 
imagining the type to be national. 

Further, Rudyard Kipling writes 
charmingly, as we have said, of the 
life of the road, of policemen and 
manufactured evidence, of horse-deal- 
ers and Sikh soldiers. He knows, in 
fact, the India that England has made, 
as Mrs. Steele knows the Punjabi and 
his fields. 

But of the real India, the reserved 
India, the India behind closed doors, 
the mystic, subtle-minded, courteous, 
dignified, perhaps disdainful India—the 
India to whom a thousand years are 
as but a day—of this they know little 
or nothing, though both occasionally 
get a glimpse, an inspiration. They 
try to describe the garments and houses 
and habits of this kind of Indian, and 
they go hopelessly wrong; they try to 
follow the workings of the Indian 
mind, and they are guilty of gross (if 
unconscious) misrepresentation. Mrs. 
Steel’s ladies are always letting their 
“white veils fall in billowy curves, like 
a cloud, about their feet.” Perhaps 
she does not realize that this would 
leave some of them in the nude. Her 
Purdahnishins think and say things be- 
hind their closed doors about which 
she blushes even to think. Why should 
the door be closed but for the con- 
templation or perpetration of atroci- 
ties, is her comment. Rudyard Kip- 
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ling tries to describe an Indian palace 
—and it, may be, nay is, a good setting 
for intrigue; but the very framework 
of his intrigue is mistaken. His Eng- 
lishman rides into a courtyard flunked 
by the women’s quarter. But the ar- 
chitecture of an Indian house separates 
completely the outside (the men’s quar- 
ter) from the inside (the women’s quar- 
ter). No stranger, least of all the 
stranger of another race, would be ad- 
mitted into the women’s courtyard. 
The Rajah himself would not be sit- 
ting there. Rajahs go, with all cere- 
mony, to visit their womenkind, who 
seldom see them in “undress,” listless 
and sodden. So the countless whisper- 
ings and rustlings behind green shut- 
ters, upon which hangs so much in the 
story, would be outside the experience 
of Tarwin Sahib. Sitabai would not 
hear his confabulations with her lord. 
Moreover, although this, I grant, is a 
little matter, Indian silks do not rustle. 
It is one proof of the fact that they 
have no admixture of cotton in their 
manufacture. The “rustle” is the 
property of the shoddy silk markets 
of the West, and is—Kipling forgets— 
the peculiar perquisite of the fiction of 
West-End drawing-rooms. Again, In- 
dia is not peopled with swashbucklers 
who talk in the Commination Service, 
or with women who are unfaithful as 
a nation, and lure men to their misery. 

Beware of generalizing from either 
Kipling or Mrs. Steel about that com- 
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plex part of the Empire which lies 


beyond the seas. Yet no man or wom- 
an can know everything of a continent, 
especially when the type of human 
who dwells therein differs almost as 
the unit. And for their special prov- 
ince—Kipling for the road and the ba- 
zaar, Mrs. Steel for the Punjab agri- 
culturist—they are inimitable, incom- 
parable, even to the very dialogue, 
which, in the main, is excellent. And 
here, as elsewhere, where Kipling is 
good he surpasses Mrs. Steel. She 
overloads her dialogue with quotations 
from proverbs; chiefest is he among 
those “who string pearls with their 
tongue.” His creations at their best 
talk with the right restraint, the right 
interjection of a parable or proverb, 
with the proper accent, imagery, and 
gesture. Sometimes, indeed, the “boats 
of their souls” behave as no boats 
would in any vernacular. But that 
this “Son of the Road” may often 
again write of the road, and that Mrs. 
Steel may return to the early manner 
of the Punjab tales, is the prayer with 
which every reader, Bastern or West- 
ern, indiscriminate admirer, intelligent 
appreciator, or ruthless critic, every 
loyal member of the Empire, of Indian 
or English birth, who yearns that the 
two races, linked in such strange des- 
tiny, may learn to know one another, 
must put down the books of these two 
chroniclers of the Indian Empire. 
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PART III. 


Eisenmann went out, but not before 
he had heard another supplicatory 


“Robert!” from the white lips inside. 
He tottered home, his thoughts all in a 
tangle, and it was not until he saw the 


dumbly questioning eyes of his wife 
upon him that he realized the full sor- 
row of the tidings he had brought her. 
“Forgive me, dear,” was all he could 
say, standing before her with bowed 
head and clasped hands. 
True to her habit, Rahel asked no 











questions; but she flung her arms about 
his shoulders and murmured, “Never 
mind; God will help.” 

Yes, God would help, thought Lisen- 
mann, grimly setting his teeth; but 
meanwhile he would not let the grass 
grow under his feet. A reunion had 
been fixed for that evening at the 
“Lame Horse,” and Eisenmann knew 
that it afforded him his last and ulti- 
mate opportunity. Well, he would seize 
it and drain it dry to the very dregs— 
the metaphor was appropriate—of its 
possibilites. He would throw all scru- 
ples to the wind; he would stop at 
nothing. Unless he to-night forestalled 
his enemy the vicar, all his toilsome- 
ness, all the weary striving of the last 
three arduous months, would be in vain. 
Yes, he would fight hard to-night. If 
it cost the last coin in his pocket, if he 
spent the last breath in his body, he 
would force these mule-headed stupids 
to do his will. He would bribe, cajole, 
threaten; he would ransack his imagi- 
nation for all the dire consequences 
that could befall a recalcitrant com- 
munity which sets its face against the 
thinly disguised wishes of the Govern- 
ment. He would insist that they should 
constitute themselves into a formal 
meeting of the town council, and ratify 
his admission to citizenship there and 
then. He would—ay, he would prove to 
the Herr Pastor that right was not al- 
ways on the side of might. 

The long, hot summer’s day crept 
wearily to its close. Towards evening 
Eisenmann said his vesper prayers 
with even more than customary devout- 
ness, took a handful of gold pieces from 
his sadly attenuated store—he must be 
provided, for probably it would mean 
Moselle and champagne to-night—and 
repaired to the “Lame Horse.” There 
he sat down in his usual place, not 
noting the look of mingled malice and 
regret with which the proprietor re- 
ceived him, and waited. It surprised 


him a good deal that he should be 
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the first arrival; he 


but perhaps, 
thought, in his anxiety he had come in- 


ordinately early. Yet eight o'clock 
struck, and the half-hour after, and 
still nobody had come. By nine o’clock 
Eisenmann could no longer conceal 
from himself that his adversary had, 
after all, got the better of him. It was, 
of course, the pastor’s doing that no 
one had come—not even Notarius 
Schwefelgeist, who had been heard 
more than once to declare his regret 
that he had not been born a hundred 
years ago, when the devil was still 
alive, so that he might make over to 
him his immortal soul in exchange for 
unlimited beer. 

At a quarter-past nine BHisenmann 
got up and walked out of the “Lame 
Horse,” knowing that he would never 
set foot there again. Now he was con- 
vinced that his doom was finally sealed 
he felt unnaturaily calm. After all, he 
was an Oriental; fate had conquered 
him. Kismet! But he would not go 
home just yet; the extra hour of 
blessed ignorance in which he would 
leave his wife Rahel would probably be 
set down to his credit in heaven. So 
he strolled on and on till he came to 
the outskirts of the town, wrapping the 
solitude round him luxuriously like a 
garment. At last he halted, for his way 
was barred by the little brook which, 
gently purling, cosily crooning, lapped 
the edge of the town. Now that he 
had apparently finished with the great 
things of life, reflected Bisenmann, 
it was only due that he should give a 
thought or two to its pettinesses, its 
indifferences. For instance, the topog- 
raphy of Ostrokov. He looked back. 
It was really beautifully situated, this 
cruel, inhospitable place which had re- 
fused him sanctuary. There it lay be- 
low him, bathed in the generous light 
of the half-moon, cradled primly, self- 
sufficiently, in a sloping hollow with an 
almost grotesque tilt towards its lower 
end. At the back of it started up the 
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high hill-tops, fringed thickly with 
gnarled giants of oak having branches 
that seemed to brush the skies, and 
roots that seemed to strike down into 
the depths of the centuries. On the 
other side of the brook rose a wall of 
rock sheer and steep, as though it was 
there that creation had been bidden to 
halt; and between the town and that 
end-of-the-world wall, the two bound 
together by a bridge strongly riveted 
and solid of masonry—yes, between the 
two—ilowed the little brook, now coy, 
now petulant, tripping, running, bound- 
ing with long, lusty leaps, a thing of 
never-ending self-delight, until a mile 
or so farther down it flung itself joyous- 
ly upon the broad bosom of Mother 
Warthe, the full, strong river of which 
it was a toy tributary. 

Eisenmann took out his handkerchief 
and dried his forehead. How heavily 
leaden was the stillness! Only from 
above came a grating swish, swish, a 
dull, monotonous sound, where a saw- 
mill was busily working on in a sullen, 
automaton fashion; but above the grat- 
ing swish Eisenmann seemed to hear 
another sound, a piteous cry of white, 
hard-drawn lips, the wail of an agon- 
ized soul begging relief for its poor tor- 
tured body. “If only the rain would 
come it might save me!” The plaintive 
voice seemed close at his ear; he 
seemed to see the frail frame writhing 
on its bed of sickness, the hollow chest 
heaving, gasping desperately for a 
whiff of the life-giving air. If only the 
rain would come! Eisenmann’s eyes 
struggled hard against the crowding 
tears. Poor agonized soul; poor tor- 
tured body! And then, in the hearing 
of the frivolous little brook, which 
seemed to gurgle,back at him its mock- 
ery, he began to recite from memory, 
as far as he could remember them, the 
prayers for rain that go up in the syn- 
agogue on the Seventh Day of Taber- 
nacles, concluding with the jubilatery 


. outcry: “He causes the great wind to 
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blow and the rain to rush in torrents.” 
So Eisenmann prayed for the Frau 
Pastorin, the stricken wife of his ad- 
versary, forgetting that prayers have 
wings, and that, as with all winged 
things, the mode and bearings of their 
flight are but rarely regulated by hu- 
man understanding and human desire. 

So three more days passed, , bringing 
down the remainder of Eisenmann’s 
stay toits narrowest margin. He might 
almost have considered it a source 
of consolation that the depression 
which prevailed in his household rested 
in fullest measure upon the whole town. 
Life and movement in the place had 
come to a standstill. Man and beast and 
nature groaned beneath the burden of 
the phenomenal heat, which, instead of 
abating, had increased from hour to 
hour, and the wonder was that it had 
not long ago touched suffocation-point. 
The Eisenmanns, in a way, were better 
off than the rest, because they were 
compelled to occupy themselves, and so 
distract their attention from the physi- 
cal discomforts of the hour by making 
preparations for their impending de- 
parture. The Rabbiner had already 
written to Hamburg to arrange for lodg- 
ings there in order to be as near as pos- 
sible to the place of embarkation if 
they were eventually forced to put 
into effect their last resource—the cross- 
ing of the seas to more hospitable 
shores. 

At last everything was packed and 
ready for transport. It was Friday 
night, and their departure had been 
fixed for the following evening, at the 
termination of the Sabbath. For the 
last time but,one Eisenmann had con- 
ducted the service in the synagogue. 
The humble, unpretentious House of 
God had grown very dear to him, and 
he knew that his heart would feel heav- 
iest at the moment when he would bid 
it farewell on the morrow. And now 
the Rabbiner and his wife—the children 
were in bed—were sitting over their 
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simple supper, the table spick and 
spruce in all its Sabbath finery; for, 
come what might, the Sabbath must not 
he dishonored. To Rahel, indeed, the 
room had never looked so bewildering- 
ly resplendent, because the two stearine 
tapers, bent and dripping though they 
were in the all-conquering heat, had 
blazed out into a hundred-crown cande- 
labrum—so at least the crystalline mist 
through which she gazed at them made 
it appear to her. The curtains had been 
decorously drawn, and therefore neither 
she nor Eisenmann had seen the strange 
light which earlier in the evening had 
filled the spaces without. The sun had 
gone down in a fierce, rebellious splen- 
dor, and now, a full hour after its set- 
ting, a weird, coppery glare streamed 
down in a broad, straight sheet upon 
the horizon. Far, far off a tiny speck, 
no bigger than a child’s hand, had ap- 
peared against the sky., For a quarter 
of an hour it remained stationary and 
unchanged; and then, in a moment, it 
had suddenly bulged out into a thick, 
voluminous cloud, from avhich, after an- 
other and much briefer interval, there 
rolled out another and yet bulkier 
cloud; and from there onward the blue- 
black masses of darkness billowed 
along the heavens, as though to shut off 
from the watchful eyes of God what 
now was about to ensue on earth. 

So it was that neither Eisenmann nor 
Rahel had witnessed anything of the 
splendidly terrible transformation on 
high; and therefore neither of them, 
taken suddenly and unawares, could 
repress a cry of terror as a dazzling 
javelin of flame shot past the window, 
followed instantly by a deafening crash 
that seemed to set the world rock- 
ing. 

Before they could recover breath, an- 
other javelin hurtled by and a second 
roar ravenously swallowed up the 
echoes of the first. After that came 
flash and crash, flash and crash, one 
upon the other in ruthless, rhythmical 
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sequence. With a drawn, shamefaced 
smile at Rahel, Eisenmann rose, and 
reaching down from the bookshelf his 
copy of the Pentateuch, laid it upon the 
table, and with an unsteady hand 
sprinkled upon the open page a hand- 
ful of salt. Rahel-threw him a grateful 
look, knowing weil that it was main- 
ly in consideration for her that her 
husband observed the ancient custom 
of their race to conjure off and make 
innocuous the peril of the lightning. 
Eagerly Eisenmann listened: would it 
never come? Ah, yes! there it was, the 
sharp, britile crackling of the rain—the 
blessed rain that was trickling balm 
into the heart of a writhing woman in 
the vicarage: and Rahel, looking at her 
husband, could not understand the sud- 
den air of triumph that had spread over 
his face. Why should he not feel 
proud? This was his achievement. The 
rain had come. Had he not prayed for 
it? ‘ 

But the rain, having been so long in 
coming, evidently did not think it right 
to be satisfied with a short visit. An 
hour later the brittle crackling that had 
been as the voice of newly-lit fuel had 
grown to the angry howl of a gigantic 
furnace. Husband and wife sat clasp- 
ing each other’s hands, the one seeking 
to reassure the other by this the most 
expressive language of love. The Rab- 
biner at last broke the silence. 

“We should not complain, dear,” he 
said, with a bitter smile; “we are at 
least going off with much éclat. Why, 
we are making historyin Ostrokov. This 
will be spoken of as ‘the great thunder- 
storm on the night before we drove the 
Rabbiner away.’” 

Rahel opened her lips to make reply; 
but she shut them again with a snap, 
as it were, and the grip of her hand on 
her husband’s became frantic. He, too, 
sitting up in tense alertness, showec' 
the sudden alarm that had come upon 
them. There had been no thunderclap, 
and yet both had felt the ponderous 
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boom which this time had really set the 
world rocking. 

“I—I thought the house shook,” stam- 
mered Eisenmann. 

Rahel nodded corroboration, unable 
to utter a sound. The Rabbiner sprang 
up, and disengaging his hand, hurried 
to the window, and tore back the cur- 
tain. Before him was a sight that made 
his heart give one great bound and 
then suddenly stand still. The roadway 
had disappeared entirely, and the pave- 
ment itself was barely visible beneath 
the three inches of water that covered 
it; and along the swirling waterway 
between the two rows of houses whirled 
a confused mass of logs both great and 
small, half-grown trees, pieces of fur- 
niture, kitchen utensils, hedges, and 
thatch-work—a fearful conglomeration. 
It was one of the largest logs that, like 
a battering-ram, had impinged against 
the house and set it shaking from base- 
ment to gable. In the distance lanterns 
and blazing pitch-torches were seen to 
hurry, and the indistinct hum of terri- 
fied crowds spoke of some dire catas- 
trophe. 

“T cannot stay here. I must go out, 
Rahel,” said Eisenmann, pale to the 
lips. 

With a scream of terror she flung her- 
self upon him, clinging to him desper- 
ately; then, as though on second 
thoughts, she pushed him from her, and 
with both hands to her face went with- 
in where her two children slept, in 
token that he might do as he thought 
fit. Eisenmann gave another glance 
through the window, and saw that no 
immediate danger threatened his loved 
ones; then he hurried out to see what 
peril was impending for these strangers. 

Carefully wading and evading the 
swift-darting objects bearing down in 
his path, he made his way towards the 
upper part of the town, where the panic 
and commotion seemed to have gathered 
to a head. Soon he passed out into one 
of the main streets, where he came 
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upon an excited crowd of men all 


thronging in the same direction. The 
ene frantic cry among them was, “The 
brook! The brook!” Eisenmann pushed 
past them, quickly outdistancing them, 
so as to learn for himself the meaning 
of that cry. A quarter of an hour later 
he had climbed the slope near to the spot 
where he had stood three nights ago. 
God, how different the scene was! Now, 
too, he saw at a glance the fatal bear- 
ing the brook had on the destiny of the 
town. The lower end of it was running 
sparsely, with scarcely more than an 
inch or so of water to its bed; but in 
the upper part, the part above the 
bridge, it had become a mighty torrent 
rushing headlong from the oak-bearded 
hill-tops, dashing down madly as far as 
the bridge, and, finding no thoroughfare 
there, overflowed in a broad cataract 
upon its left bank—the right was guard- 
ed by the steep rock-wall—down into 
the hollow in which the town nestled, 
for the space underneath the bridge had 
become dammed up. A large stack of 
logs piied by the side of the sawmill 
above had been snatched up in the em- 
brace of the flood, carried down to the 
bridge, and there, in the wild pell-mell 
to find a passage, had become jammed 
between the uprights. Rotten twigs 
and large tufts of moss torn away from 
the hill-side had filled up the inter- 
spaces. 

Eisenmann had taken his stand on 
the lower reach of the brook, where the 
foothold was comparatively safe and 
dry. Around him surged a number of 
men, the bolder spirits of the place, 
who had hurried to the scene of dis- 
aster and seemed to have lost their wits 
on the way. There they stood gazing 
at each other blankly, helplessly. It 
needed no explanation from them to tell 
Eisenmann what it was they appre 
hended. Down at the lower end of the 
town stood their hay-stacks, their hen- 
coops, their barns crammed with the 
summer’s garden-produce, all at the 

















mercy of the encroaching waters: and 
unless the torrent were given free flow 
beneath the bridge into the Warthe be- 
low, gone was the year’s prosperity, 
not counting the danger to life and limb 
that threatened in addition. At the 
back of the crowd Herr Notarius 
Schwefelgeist, sheltered under a huge 
umbrella, was running up and down 
excitedly asking the local fire-brigade 
of two and the constabulary of one 
what on earth they drew their munifi- 
cent salaries for if they could not rise 
to an emergency like this. Eisenmann 
felt himself jostled on one side, and a 
voice—the pastor’s voice—was saying 
to him: 

“Here, my man; hold my coat. I 
must go and see what can be done.” 

“T shall come with you, Herr Pastor,” 
replied Eisenmann on the instant, pass- 
ing on the other’s coat to a bystander 
and taking off his own. 

He had spoken the words before he 
himself was aware of it. He had ut- 
tered them with no motive, with no pre- 
meditation, with no bravado, with no 
glimmer of self-interest or possible ad- 
vantage. He had made his offer be- 
cause a long-smothered instinct seemed 
suddenly to have become alive in him. 
Ah, yes, that was it! He was no novice 
at this water-work. He had been 
trained in it as a lad when he had 
helped his father to build the rafts on 
the banks of the Vistula. Raft-making 
was to have been his own vocation in 
life and he had never intended anything 
else until one fine morning he had seen 
his father drown before his eyes as he 
was punting himself to the other side 
of the stream on a single log. That 
had disgusted him somewhat with the 


raft business, and he had taken to be- _ 


coming a scholar as an alternative. 
Now, strangely enough, his old crafts- 
manship was to stand him in good 
stead. It was he who first set foot on 
the tightly-rammed timber, and the 
pastor followed without a word. 
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“We must have ropes and poles,” 
said Eisenmann. 

“Ropes!—poles!”’ shouted the pastor, 
and in a trice the implements of res- 
cue were ready to hand. And then be- 
gan the work. It was simple work, its 
simplicity only equalled by its peril. 
It would have been impossible had not 
the downpour ceased, and the thunder- 
clouds rolled away, and the clear, lam- 
bent moon played full upon the sphere 
of action. So the two men, each suiting 
loyally the other’s convenience, worked 
on in grim, deadly earnest. About the 
neck of each log was slung a noose, the 
other end of the rope thrown to the 
men ready to catch it on the bank, and 
then each huge piece of timber was 
pulled high and dry, singly and with 
eare, for the hap-hazard scaffolding 
whereon the pastor and Eisenmann 
stood gave but precarious foothold, 
growing more and more precarious with 
the removal of each constituent. On 
the bridge above gtood the men with 
poles, ready to thrust off any random 
log, and there were many of them dash- 
ing in to take the place of their extri- 
eated fellows. Steadily, successfully, 
as though by the immediate blessing of 
God, proceeded the work. The finger- 
nails of the pastor and Hisenmann were 
torn and bleeding, and their arms and 
legs, scraped bare of skin, showed inch- 
long patches of the raw fiesh; but not 
a word, save an occasional necessary 
question or exhortation, had passed be- 
tween them all these hours, not until 
almost the very end, when the scaffold- 
ing bad sunk to a third of its height, 
and the water was beginning to find 
vent across the diminished — barrier. 
The pastor was down on his hands and 
knees, wrestling with a more than 


usually unmanageable plank, when 
there was a shout from the men on the 
bridge, and he felt himself suddenly 
jerked back by the Rabbiner’s iron 
grip. Engzelius looked to see the rea- 
and 


son for the shout and the jerk; 
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there, where his head had been an in- 
stant ago, a huge oaken log was being 
desperately stemmed by the poles, 
which it had eluded until almost too 
late. 

“I told you you were a fool,” said the 
pastor gruffly. “You should have let 
that log batter my brains out, and 
then there would have been no one to 
oppose your becoming a burgess.” 

“I knew that, Herr Pastor,” replied 
Eisenmann quietly; “but unfortunate- 
ly for me I am only a fool and not a 
knave.” 

An hour later their task was accom- 
plished. The water was rushing freely 
and yet more freely beneath the bridge 
into the waiting river below. 

“IT think we may leave the brook to 
finish its own work now,” said the pas- 
tor, stepping on to the bank. 

“Just as you please, Herr Pastor,” re- 
plied Eisenmann, following him. 

For a few moments the Rabbiner 
paused irresolutely, not knowing what 
to do. If he stopped it might appear 
that he was waiting to beg their 
thanks. It would be a good while be- 
fore they would be finished with their 
pastor. He had saved their hay, their 
hen-coops, their cabbages; he had pro- 
tected them from want and starvation. 


He was a hero. What had he—the 
stranger—done? Nothing. Only just 
risked his life. Heavens! was it not 


sufficient reward for a Jew to know 
that by- risking his life he had saved a 
harnful of- good Christian cabbages? 
And so he turned off towards home 
just as the pastor was being lifted .up 
by the huzzaing multitude to be carried 
shoulder-high' back to the vicarage. 
But the Rabbiner, for all that, did not 
go entirely unrewarded. As he raised 
his face to heaven to give thanks for 
his own deliverance from death, it was 
his eyes that first caught the glory of 
the dawning morn as it came to scatter 
the last lingering shadows of that 


ghastly night. 





Shepherd and Sheep. 


There was no service in the syna- 
gogue that morning, for people were 
far too busy sleeping off the bodily fa- 
tigue and anxiety of the past hours to 
have any time to attend to their spir- 
itual repose. Eisenmann waited till 
eleven o’clock, but not even the neces- 
sary prayer-quorum of ten assembled. 
Well, he would, instead, make the af- 
ternoon service—which probably would 
be more numerously attended—the oc- 
casion of his final leave-taking from 
the congregation. So he walked back 
home, feeling the need of a further rest, 
especially to prepare himself for the 
weariness of the night’s journey that 
awaited him. For the first time he 
seemed to become aware that his walk 
took him past the pastor’s house. In- 
voluntarily he paused outside it. Perhaps 
it would be only common politeness to 
look in and ask how he felt after the 
exertions of the night. Politeness cost 
nothing. After another little struggle 
he briskly entered the open corridor 
and knocked at the door of the sitting- 
room. .A strange silence seemed hang- 
ing over the house. 

“Come in,” called the pastor. 

‘At sight of Eisenmann he got up la- 

boriously from the arm-chair in which 
he had huddled up.. Great black rings 
were under his .eyes. . He looked 
wizened and old. He held out no 
hand. _ 
“You. deserve to be brought up before 
a magistrate and sentenced to deten- 
tion,” he said harshly. “Suppose some- 
thing had happened to you in the night, 
we should have had your wife and 
children on the rates. What business 
was it of yours?” 

“I knew nothing would happen,” said 
jhe Rabbiner, meeting the other’s gaze 
steadily. 

“You knew?” and Engzelius wrinkled 
his brows. “Then you are wrong, sir. 
Something has happened. If you will 
goto the burgomaster he will hand you 
your certificate of burgess. I made 




















them stop at the market-place and go 
into the town-hall and settle your busi- 
ness there.” 

Hisenmann gasped and grew pale. 
“This is a cruel jest, Herr Pastor,” he 
stammered. 

“And, therefore, it is not a jest. 
Look! here is my application for Mueh- 
lendorf.” 

“Muehlendorf?” 
bewildered. 

“Yes, certainly. Why not? I am ap- 
plying for the post there. Did I not 
pledge you my word that you would 
not be Rabbiner here so long as I was 
pastor? I presume you do not expect 
me to perjure myself?” 

“But Muehlendorf—a tiny curacy of 
scarcely more than two hundred souls 
—what will you do? The Frau Pas- 
torin is ailing; she requires good medi- 
cal advice and expensive nourishment. 
I dare not accept your generosity, Herr 
Pastor.” 

“The Frau Pastorin needs no expen- 
sive nourishment. The Frau Pastorin 
Chambers’s Journal. 


echoed Eisenmann, 
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is cured. Come, I will show you how 
well she sleeps.” 
He took Eisenmann by the hand and 


led him into the bedchamber. The 
blind was down, and the Frau Pastorin 
really seemed to be enjoying a most 
refreshing slumber. 

“I knew the rain would do her good 
—would cure her perhaps,” Eisenmann 
whispered joyously. 

“Yes, it has done her a great deal of 
good. She is dead. The shock of the 
thunderstorm killed her. I found her 
like this when I came back.” 

Silently they walked out of the 
death-chamber into the glorious sun- 
shine. On the threshold outside they 
paused. The pastor took the other’s 
hand. 

“You are a wonderful people, and 
you have a wonderful Providence 
watching over you,” he said. Then 
after a slight pause he added wistfully: 
“Muehlendorf is not very far—if you 
have time, Herr Rabbiner—I may be 
lonely.” 

Samuel Gordon. 
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You walk into the hotel at Sicamous 
Junction from the platform of the rail- 
way-station, and you will probably 
find the hall full of gun-cases, car- 
tridge-magazines, fishing-rods, and 
golf-clubs. The dining-room is a glitter 
of flowers and silver, lit up by acety- 
lene lamps. The verandah at the back 
overhangs an arm of the Great Shu- 
swap Lake; underneath it is moored a 
small flotilla of boats and canoes; a 
little farther out is a house-boat with 
its attendant steam-tug. Just across 
the arm, within rifle-shot of the ve- 
randah, is a small clump of willows, 
easily distinguishable in the moonlight. 
A couple of weeks before our arrival 


they picked up, in those willows, an 
Indian hunter, with his scalp half torn 
off and his arm badly lacerated by a 
grizzly. He had been hunting bears 
for forty years, but one of them got 
him at last; for he had been lying there 
twenty-four hours when they found 
him, and blood-poisoning had set in. I 
do not mean to infer that guests can 
hope to sit out on verandah-chairs and 
shoot grizzlies as a _rule,—although 
within two and a half miles of the 
hotel there is a regular path, worn as 
smooth as a macadamized road, with 
stones turned over, where the bears 
have been hunting for ants,—but the 
incident is an illustration of the man- 
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ner in which high civilization treads 
on the heels of untamed nature in 
British Columbia. 

The distance from Sicamous to Okan- 
agan Landing is fifty-one miles, and 
Wwe managed to lose two hours in mak- 
ing it. Nobody complained particu- 
larly, because the train only runs three 
times a-week, and the steamer could 
not possibly start without us. Besides 
that, it was a lovely day, and sitting 
on the rear platform of the car made 
the journey resemble a drive along a 
dusty country road, between gently 
rising hills, and beside flat, calm, shin- 
ing lakes, where the ducks and coots 
left long wakes on the mirror-like 
surface. The waggoners chaffed us 
now and then, and we stopped dead 
occasionally to hoot at a stray calf 
that had wandered on to the railway- 
line, and was too stupid to get out of 
the way of the engine. But we managed 
to get along somehow, and it is libel- 
lously untrue to say that it was the 
same calf which stopped us near En- 
derby bridge, and then again ten miles 
farther on. We were all suffering a 
little from “coast languor,” one of the 
principal symptoms of which malady 
is that you “don’t care a cent whether 
school keeps or not.” 

By the time we arrived at the land- 
ing-stage everybody on the train knew 
everybody else, and they always keep 
a lot of fishing-tackle on the wharf, 
with live bait in a tin-lined box cov- 
ered by an old sack, so that the pas- 
sengers can amuse themselves while 
they are waiting for the steamer to 
start. The water was the most bril- 
liant transparent green I ever saw, 
and the silver trout were swimming 
about in myriads: it was exactly like 
an aquarium. Close to the surface 


were the babies of the tribe, hurrying 
backwards and forwards in schools, 
keeping very near together for com- 
pany’s sake; lower down were the big 
fish, who run up to 16 Ib. or 20 Ib. 
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The verandahs of the cottages were all 
covered with blue convolvulus; and a 
herd of cattle was feeding in the 
meadow at the head of the lake, under 
the sunlit hill. 

The lake itself is some sixty miles in 
length, and nowhere more than three 
or four broad, so that it really re- 
sembles a river lying between two 
tiers of hills; the water, after you leave 
the landing, being a deep Mediter- 
ranean blue, and the mountains green 
and restful after the chaotic grandeur 
of the Rockies. The Aberdeen could do 
her seventeen knots of she were hur- 
ried, but we very much preferred to 
glide along quietly, leaning back on 
deck-chairs in the soft warm air. By- 
and-by the whistle screamed out a 
long, echoing call, and we slowed up 
at a tiny wharf, and landed a bag of 
flour and a whisky-jar for a dark, 
Italian-faced prospector who was wait- 
ing there—a packing-case, and a ham- 
mock slung between a couple of trees, 
being the only signs of human habita- 
tion visible. Next time we stopped and 
threw a brown-paper parcel on to an 
empty landing-stage that ran out from 
a flattened beach, behind which was a 
background of groves and isolated 
trees with lawny spaces between. As 
we steamed off, we saw a straw-hatted 
girl, in a white skirt and pink shirt- 
waist, walking down a winding path; 
and then we rounded the shoulder of 
a smooth grassy cliff, to a low-lying 
bright green shore, with a village of 
white-and-yellow houses and a gray- 
roofed church inland. 

The water near the edge was lapping 
up a beach of fine white sand; the dock 
was piled high with flour-bags and 
fruit-boxes; two or three skewbald 
bronchos with Mexican saddles were 
standing at the street corner; the men 
were dressed in khaki Norfolk jackets, 
loose white flannel shirts open at the 
throat, great wide-brimmed hats of 
white linen, and blue jean trousers 














tucked into high, rusty-black boots. 
Some of them reminded you of Picca- 
dilly, in spite of the sun-burn on their 
cheeks; and others, in brown velveteen 
coats, with tarnished buttons of 
strange device, might have just stepped 
out of a gig in the market-place of a 
country town. There was a long regu- 
lar line of poplars farther inland, that 
you would have sworn was the avenue 
leading up to a manor-house: it had 
really been planted to serve as a wind- 
break for somebody’s orchard. Now 
and then, but very rarely, the ther- 
mometer in winter will drop to 10° 
below zero, a record of which they 
seem to be rather proud here; but, as 
a rule, “fifteen above” is the coldest, 
and little damage is done except to 
young trees. 

We waited at Kelowna for an hour 
and a half, and then we sailed out into 
a blue world, where blue hills were 
shimmering in blue haze above an 
azure bay. The trees grew right down 
to the water’s edge, here and there in 
the lake itself, and we slanted from 
stopping-place to stopping-place across 
an oily plain of dark, shining water. 
We dropped mail-bags and watched the 
postmaster’s children, in  broken- 
brimmed straw hats, sorting the letters 
on the landing-stage. There was an 
aromatic smell of burning wood below 
Peachland, and the smoke was hanging 
about the surface of the lake. The 
western shore, with its faint, yellow- 
green herbage, looked like a _ vast 
wind-swept sand-hill, carven into 
mounds and hollows, over which the 
fir-trees were thinly scattered, and 
down the face of the steep hills 
hind were scored the dry beds of long 
waterfalls. 

It was moonlight before we arrived 
at Penticton and climbed up a narrow 
path to the hotel. Tall men, in cow- 
boy hats and clanking spurs, passed 
us in the darkness, and half a dozen 
bronchos were tied up to posts and 
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empty wagons at the top of the hill. 
There was a “general store” hidden 
away among the trees in a deep dell 
behind the inn, where two or three 
miners were pricing saddlery by the 


light of petroleum-lamps. The officers 
of the ship and most of the passengers 
took possession of the drawing-room 
and the piano, and sang Old Country 
songs; outside on the verandah the 
night breeze was moaning fitfully, and 
the wraiths of all sorts of dead hopes 
and vain longings seemed to flit down 
from the mountain glens over the 
shadowy surface of the lake. 

For sheer pleasure, where travelling 
is concerned, it is hard to beat the 
deck of a lake steamer on a hot sum- 
mer day. There is just enough breeze 
off the water to keep you cool; you are 
in the fresh air, with plenty of room to 
move about; you have all the pleasures 
of an ocean voyage, with very little 
fear of seasickness, and you have the 
added delight of constantly changing 
scenery. On our return journey we 
stopped at orchards and market-gar- 
dens where the wharves were crowded 
with gaily dressed women and white- 
clothed Chinamen, waiting to ship car- 
goes of fruit-boxes; of peaches, and 
plums, and grapes, and water-melons, 
and tomatoes. The fruit-growing in- 
dustry is still in its infancy here. One 
of our fellow-passengers was an Eng- 
lishman, with fifteen years’ experience 
in California, who had come up here, 
as superintendent of a “packing gang,” 
to see what the country was like, and 
he asserted enthusiastically that they 
“hadn’t begun to grow fruit yet,” and 
that, with scientific methods of cultiva- 
tion, he could in twe years double the 
produce of an orchard that was al- 
ready equal to anything he had seen 
across the border. Indeed it was diffi- 
cult to see why everybody does not 
buy land, plant trees, and make a for- 
tune; because the inhabitants prove to 
you by facts and figures that you must 
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inevitably make about eighty per cent 
per annum on your capital. “There 
must be a nigger in the fence some- 
where,” said a Manitoba farmer to me; 
“put I’m hanged if I can find him. 
Apparently all these fellows do is to 
spray their trees three times a-year 
and watch them growing. They don’t 
even pick the fruit themselves—the 
wholesale buyers contract to do that; 
and the owners, if they feel energetic, 
hire themselves out at $1.75 a-day to 
pick their own fruit. If I say that the 
only flaw in the proposition is that it’s 
too good to be true, they invite me to 
point out where they’re wrong, and I 
can’t do it.” We worried over the 
problem all the way to Okanagan 
Landing, and finally decided that, with 
scientific attention and a certain outlay 
on irrigation where necessary, a fruit- 
rancher should be able to make a liv- 
ing without working himself to death. 

There was a lake of gold, reflecting 
the dried yellow grass on the moun- 
tain-side, as the train wound along the 
shore towards Sicamous, with only a 
few feet of shingle and driftwood be- 
tween us and the water. A flock of 
duck got up and swung past a big 
bold bluff that loomed up like a whale’s 
back, narrowing the lake arm to the 
width of a small river; and a long- 
haired Indian brave in semi-civilized 
clothing was riding a broncho down 
the hillside, with his squaw behind, 
riding astride, with her moccasined 
feet tucked into wide wooden stirrups. 

The Arrow Lakes, as they are called, 
like the Okanagan, are practically the 
expansion of a river, in this case the 
Columbia. They run through mountain- 
passes, steeper and more precipitous 


than the Okanagan ranges, with denser 
forests and wilder scenery. At first 
they strike you as being a little for- 
midable, like an imperious beauty to 
whom you have been introduced by a 
lovely young sister; but the charm of 
them captivates you insensibly, till you 
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begin to dread the idea of bidding 
them farewell. Among the passengers 
on the upper deck were an Alpine-Club 
man, lean, brown, and sinewy, who had 
spent the summer conquering virgin 
peaks in the Rockies; another, who is 
studying Canada for sporting purposes, 
from Nova Scotia to Cassiar; and a 
couple of English ladies who were 
travelling round the world. They had 
taken 1400 photographs in sixteen 
months, and they talked of head-hun- 
ters in the Celebes, and of untrodden 
paths in Ceylon, with easy familiarity, 
and with a remarkable power of vivid 
description. Before the steamer start- 
ed the cook appeared on deck with two 
or three specimens of ore in his hand 
from some newly discovered claim, and 
we began to feel that we were really 
in a mining country at last. 

At Halcyon Hot Springs there was a 
big yellow hotel pasted on to the face 
of the hill, with a kitchen-garden be- 
low that looked as if it was growing 
up the side of a wall, and a strong, 
close fence underneath that, to prevent 
the whole affair from sliding bodily 
into the lake. A Montana man looked 
at it curiously, and drawled out, “I 
wonder what in thunder they do here 
when they want to do anything!” At 
Nakusp there was an enormous flat 
scow, labelled, “C. P. R. barge No. 4,” 
with half a dozen railway cars loaded 
on it, and a small steam-tug waiting 
to tow it down to Robson. As the lake 
narrowed the water turned to a vivid 
absinthe green, and the pale leaves of 
the cottonwood on the shore contrasted 
wjth the darker pines on the mountains 
behind. There was the blue smoke of 
a fire to the right of us, and we seemed 
to be steaming in dead silence—except 
for the quiet, sighing puff of the en- 
gines—right against huge granite walls 
in front. Then the pass widened again 
into deep, leafy hollows embayed on 
either shore, and then contracted to a 
river running between trees, whose 

















foliage was just assuming tints of ex- 
quisite brown, and red, and yellow: 
there was a little sand-spit running out 
at the narrowest point, with a white 
boat mocred alongside, and deep gut- 
ters were clawed down the face of the 
wall ahead. Another barrier of ragged, 
snow-patched, gray-brown rock, and we 
were steaming across from side to side 
to avoid the shoals; with the hurrying 
water, wrinkled like the skin-folds on 
the palm of the hand, beneath us, and 
a warm head-wind blowing from the 
south. On a long green island, fringed 
with yellow sand, was a canvas teepee, 
and a band of ponies was staring at 
us from the bank; on the farther shore 
was a flock of forty or fifty gray geese 
drawn up on the shingle. Somebody 
wantonly fired a rifie at them, and 
they got up and swung off down 
stream, for the wildfowl never cross 
the range, but follow the trough of the 
lake. Then a fish-hawk dropped with 
a swoop, and picked up a fish close to 
our bows; by-and-by the mountains 
grew rounder and less rugged, and the 
vegetation on the shores denser and 
greener, while the water turned to the 
blue of turquoise. Near Robson we 
could see the railway pinned up on the 
side of the cliff, 1100 feet or more 
above lake-level; once we passed a log 
shanty among the trees, with a tin 
sponge-bath hung against the wall out- 
side, and everybody spoke at once, “I'll 
bet that’s an Englishman living there;” 
another time we saw a town of 150 
houses or more in a sandy bay, and 
the man who knew Canada from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific said, “That’s 
quite a settlement, isn’t it? If you 
want a house cheap, now is your 
chance.” For—though the houses were 
complete, even to the doors and win- 
dows—there was only one inhabitant 
in the entire city; and we subsequently 
heard that he too had since departed. 
It was a “boom” town, built at a time 
when the railway company was con- 
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structing a big tunnel near by, and 
before the “bottom had dropped out 
of” certain mining prospects in the 


neighborhood. It would be an eerie 
place to walk into at night after you 
had lost your way on the mountain. 
The sun went down in a pink haze, 
from the forest fires, and, after dark, 
we lit the great electric search-lights, 
and flung long, straight, dazzling 
shafts on either shore. The startled 
birds flew across their path like living 
flames, and we swung the lamps round 
so as to illuminate the yellow sand 
and thick green foliage behind, while 
the Chinamen on board chattered joy- 
fully to see the gigantic shaduws of 
their own fingers on the glittering sur- 
face of the lake. 

The railway journey. that followed, 
from Robson to Rossland, was like a 
trip up the Brocken on a Walpurgis 
Night. There were fires everywhere: 
fire in the forests, and fire in the smelt- 
ers; walls of incandescence on one side, 
and flaming furnaces on the other; a 
lurid glow behind, and a sparkle of 
cresset-lights ahead; the Red Mountain, 
the nucleus of the Rossland mines, was 
ablaze with long festoons of arc-lamps; 
the very town itself appeared to be 
illuminated for some high festival. 
They get their power from the Bon- 
nington Falls, thirty-two miles away, 
at the lower end of the connecting-link 
between the Kootenay Lake and the 
Columbia River. The poie-line runs 
over a ragged route, with hardly a 
level mile in the entire distance, as- 
cending and descending grades of 70 
per cent of steepness, and varying in 
its altitude at different points by over 
2200 feet. It jumps the Kootenay 
River in a single span of 600 feet, and 
the Columbia in another of 1500 feet, 
including a sag of 52 feet in the total 
stretch. Electric lighting is so cheap 
in Rossland that they never bother to 
turn it out, except in their bedrooms. 
You could walk into a man’s office at 
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midday and see that his lamps were all 
alight; the shop windows were as 
bright at three o’clock in the morning 
as those of an ordinary town an hour 
after sunset. 

By daylight the scene changed. The 
main street had been hewn, and blast- 
ed, and levelled along the side of a 
hill high above a green valley, where 
the tall straight pines looked like Swiss 
toys, with a network of little railways 
running up to and ending at a hole 
in the ground. The offices and other 
buildings of the great mines, the Le 
Roi, the Le Roi No. 2, the Centre Star, 
the War Eagle, were perched up like 
chalets on the face of the Red Moun- 
tain, and the railway cork-screwed and 
switch-backed up a rise of a couple of 
thousand feet in seventeen miles. The 
shops were full of strange-looking ma- 
chinery and miner’s requisites—the 
foot-gear that hung outside would 
make an ordinary pair of shooting- 
boots look like dress-shoes; there were 
comparatively few women on the 
streets; and you could tell the men 
who worked underground at a glance 
by the, strange pallor on their faces. 

Right in the middle of one of the 
side-streets, and almost blocking it, 
was a gigantic boulder of virgin rock, 
at least 12 feet high, with a crack in 
it stuck full of wooden wedges. When 
the town council has a few dollars to 
spare it chips a few more bits off it, 
meanwhile it is artistically decorated 
with flaring posters. The club is a bal- 
conied chalet, perched high, like every- 
thing else here, on the side of a hill, 
with four tables in the billiard-room, a 
reading-room that overlooks the valley 
below, and great china bowls full of 
dahlias and sweet-peas everywhere. 

Rossland is getting civilized now, 
though there is still something of the 
old reckless, devil-may-care spirit of 
the mining camp in the air. A very 


few years ago everything “ran wide 
open,” till the respectable citizens held 
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a meeting and resolved to set their 
house in order. Their chief difficulty 
lay in the fact that they had no powers 
to legislate, and could not get these 
without the sanction of the Provincial 
Legislature at Victoria. So they elected 
a certain number of delegates, whom 
they christened “The Committee of 
Purity and Reform,” voted them $200 
apiece for their expenses, and de- 
spatched them to the seat of Govern- 
ment, with instructions not to return 
without the necessary authority for es- 
tablishing a jurisdiction of their own. 

They travelled by way of the States, 
and by the time they had arrived at 
a certain town, which shall be name- 
less, the $200 was beginning to burn 
a hole in their pockets. The mayor 
and corporation turned out to meet 
them, and offered them “the hospitality 
of Our City”; the mayor had Already 
been sampling the said hospitality him- 
self. His eloquence was so persuasive 
that the C. of P. and R. boarded the 
night train in a condition of wild 
hilarity, and took possession of the 
Pullman. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, who related the incident, said 
that one of their number was a Scots- 
man, who always waxed sentimental 
under the influence of whisky. “He 
insisted on reciting a poem. It was 
a d—d long one, beginning ‘The stag 
at eve had drunk his fill,’ and he in- 
sisted on giving us the whole of it. 
He also stopped at intervals to draw 
attention to the beauties of particular 
passages, with elucidatory comments 
of his own. Whenever he thought any 
particular passenger was not paying 
sufficient attention, he would go and sit 
on the arm of his chair and recite to 
him personally. Why the other pas- 
sengers didn’t throw us all off the 
train, I shall never know. We com- 
pared notes subsequently about our 
recollections of the interview with the 
Legislative Assembly at Victoria, but 
they were a trifle too mixed for a 


























clear report of the proceedings. Still, 
we had the powers of legislation all 
right, right there, in our pockets. We 
had legislation to burn. Because, you 
see, the members of the Provincial 
Parliament said, ‘If this is the Com- 
mittee of Purity and Reform, good 
Lord! what must the ordinary citizens 
be like?’ ”’ 

I met an old schoolfellow in the club 
that night, who had spent five years 
in acquiring experience in Rossland, 
and we debated on the advisability of 
paying a visit to the Le Roi mine. R. 
knew that he would have no difficulty 
in getting the necessary permission to 
go all over it, if we liked; but my time 
was limited, and there is always the 
risk of being personally conducted by 
an intelligent foreman. This personage 
invariably makes the mistake of taking 
it for granted that everybody else is 
as intelligent as himself, and he holds 
you for three or four hours while he 
explains everything with a painstaking 
attention to detail and a bewildering 
technicality that gives you a headache. 
Your politeness and your personal van- 
ity prevent you from cutting him short. 
Finally we decided to take chances, 
and the next day saw a couple of dis- 
reputable tramps, in soiled flannels and 
enormous shooting-boots, climbing up 
a steep, dusty path between little 
wooden cottages in whose doorways 
stood pale-faced, profane men, just up 
from their spell underground. 

The buildings, and plant generally, 
of the mine are on a scale that the 
local experts hold to be somewhat ex- 
travagant in view of the expense in- 
volved in putting its produce on the 
market. As far as I could gather, ore 
of a less value than $9%4 per ton will 
not pay under present conditions, and 
most of the ore now in sight at the 
Rossland mines is trembling on the 
ragged edge between profit and loss. 
Any substantial abatement of the cost 
of reduction would turn the scale, and 
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ensure permanent prosperity for the 
place as a mining camp. Even as it is, 
there is enough wealth in the town 
itself, and its mineral returns are 
sufficiently valuable, to ensure the em- 
ployment of a thousand miners or more 
for years to come. 

I asked a good many authorities— 
Canadian, English, and American, 
mine-owners, bank managers, and 
others—why the results of British Co- 
lumbia mining had hitherto been so 
disappointing to British investors. The 
general consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that there were faults on both 
sides. Some of the propositions that 
have been laid before English capital- 
ists have been rank swindles. Money 
that should have been carefully spent 
on directly productive work out here 
has been wasted on elaborate machin- 
ery and decorative buildings, where the 
returns did not justify the outlay. On 
the other hand, the men on the spot 
complain that the tendency of English 
speculators is to dribble out their 
money in small sums,—a fatal policy 
where mining is concerned. Your 
American will make a big dash, and 
then, if he fails, drop it altogether, and 
start afresh elsewhere. They say, too, 
that, instead of selecting trained busi- 
ness representatives, people at home 
have an idea that the management of 
a mine is a snug berth for a younger 
son who has been plucked for Sand- 
hurst. Also, that, generally speaking, 
they are in too much of a hurry. Low- 
grade ore has to be treated on an enor- 
mous scale, and the larger the capacity 
of the plant, provided that it is eco- 
nomically managed, the greater the 
profit. There are innumerable claims 
showing high-grade ore, especially in 
the Boundary Country, which are 
merely awaiting capital to develop 
them. While I was in Greenwood one 
man, who had leases and a bond on 
one property inside the city limits for 
$10,000, had after nine months’ work, 
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sold his property for $50,000. A sec- 
ond property, also in the city limits, 
bonded at $10,000, and now being 
worked by two or three men, had just 
completed a shipment of 38 tons, and 
for this had received over $4000. 
“But,” said a certain bank manager to 
me, “what we want here is hard work, 
and men ready to go up against nat- 
ural conditions. For years properties 
have been lying idle, either because 
there are not enough men who will 
take chances of working, or because 
there is not enough capital to put men 
to work on the various claims.”’ There 
have been local drawbacks, too, labor 
troubles, the drop in copper, lack of 
railway accommodation, the curse of 
monopolies, and other evils which will 
be remedied in time. 

To return to the Le Roi. The mine 
is opened out by two incline shafts on 
the middle vein—the old shaft and the 
“combination” shaft. Above the latter 
is reared a shaft-house 85 feet high, 
with crushing, conveying, sorting, and 
sampling machinery, all driven by elec- 
tric power, and an aerial tram-line 
leads to the ore-bins on the Great 
Northern Railway. There are two 
double-cylinder winding engines that 
work the hoist-reels, and are capable 
of hoisting 1200 tons in ten hours if 
necessary. The shaft has reached the 
1050-feet level, though 900 feet was the 
deepest stage in actual working at the 
time of our visit. Each of us took a 
candle, lit it, and held it between his 
fingers, with the grease dripping off. 
Then we stepped through a door into 
the diagonal section of a tin box, big 
enough to hold three men. The two 
visitors crowded well up to the back 
of it, and the guide turned an electric 
switch on and off a certain number of 
times, somewhat on the principal of 
the Morse code. Then there was the 
sensation of a trap-door being opened, 
and we dropped through. At the dif- 


ferent stations on the way down we 
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seemed to be looking through a penny 
peep-show at artificial caves lit by elec- 
tricity, with moving figures hurrying 
little hand-cars filled with ore along a 
miniature railway. When we finally 
disembarked we noticed that the air 
was perfectly sweet, and our conductor 
showed us that there was a telephone 
in connection with the offices above, as 
well as with the bedroom in his own 
eottage. All round was a forest of 
massive timbers propping up the enor- 
mous weight above. One or two of 
the huge piles had been squeezed till 
the strain had become unbearable, and 
they had begun to crack and splinter 
outwards in the middle. The car- 
penters were busy fortifying the weak 
places with wedges. Little tram-lines 
ran along corridors connecting with 
pockets into which the ore was 
emptied, and from which the skip was 
loaded and hoisted to the surface. 
There wasn’t a sign of gold, or of any- 
thing remotely resembling it, in sight. 

On the surface we saw a beautiful 
model of a gold-bearing vein on a 
small scale. This was a stringer, or 
feeder, of the North vein, which had 
just been opened up to a depth of 
about 5 feet, apparently more out of 
curiosity than from any immediate in- 
tention to begin serious work there. 
The vein could be seen, clear, distinct, 
and glittering, running through the 
rusty red of the “country” rock for a 
few feet, till it had narrowed almost to 
vanishing point, or “pinched,” to use 
the technical expression. Here they 
had sunk a miniature shaft, and found 
it again in the hanging-wall; and at 
the “pit’s mouth” was a wagon-load of 
ore averaging $60 to the ton. 

All the mines of any importance are 
on the Red Mountain—which is red, 
and green, and patched with trees, and 
blotched with smoke, and scarred with 
tall black chimneys, and seamed with 
long perpendicular hoists. You may 
climb to the topmost peak of any of 

















the surrounding hills, and, as far as 
the eye can see, the country has prob- 
ably been taken up at some time or 
other by enterprising prospectors, many 
of whom have since died, or gone else- 
where and been forgotten. Many of 
the claims overlap one another, and 
there is a chance for litigation if the 
country ever gets thoroughly opened 
up. For the prospector penetrates 
everywhere: whether he travels in 
state with a string of pack-horses, or 
alone, with no more provisions than he 
can carry himself, including a small 
bottle from the chemist’s shop, known 
as “The Prospector’s Friend’—to be 
used when all hope of rescue is gone. 
Forty years ago, when the placer 
mines in East Kootenay were first dis- 
covered, there was no connection be- 
tween this district and the coast ex- 
cept through the United States. Mr. 
E. Dewdney, afterwards Lieut.-Gover- 
nor of British Columbia, was instruct- 
ed to survey and construct a trail en- 
tirely within British territory, in order 
to avoid the vexatious delay at the 
customs. This trail, still known as the 
Dewdney Trail, was finished in 1865, 
and passes about a mile south of Ross- 
land on its way down Trail Creek to 
the Columbia River. Other roads have 
been built since, and to-day the old 
trail is so overgrown in many places 
that you have to ride along it in single 
file, and to dodge fallen trees, or even 
to leave it altogether to avoid water- 
holes. Here and there you catch 
glimpses of deep wooded valleys 
through the trees; and an occasional 
peep of the railway reminds you that 
you are within reach of civilization. 
Otherwise it is in much the same con- 
dition as when first constructed. Bar- 
ring an occasional chipmunk, there 
were no signs of animal life, although 
there are deer and bear in the woods. 
The last mile into Trail was about the 
dustiest I ever experienced, for the 
vegetation had been killed off by the 
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My 


sulphur fumes from the smelter. 
guide, after advising me to keep a hun- 
dred yards behind him, started off at 
full gallop, and disappeared bodily iu 
a pillar of yellow sand. 

The smelter is built on a bluff over- 
looking the swift-eddying torrent of 


the milky-green Columbia River. Al- 
though at the time of its erection the 
difficulties of procuring building mate- 
rial and importing plant and ma- 
chinery were far greater than would 
be the case to-day, yet work was be- 
gun on October 10, 1895, and the first 
furnace fired up in the following Feb- 
ruary. On one bank of the river is a 
wilderness of trestlework; of huge 
wooden sheds, and pythonic iron pipes; 
of chimneys 200 feet high and 12 feet 
square; of great “roasters” and ovens 
built of brick; and blast-furnaces; and 
baths of molten metal. Grimy-faced 
stokers, with the strange glassy stare 
of men who gaze into volcanoes of 
white heat, were pushing barrows car- 
rying big pots full of “matte”: in the 
office buildings were glass cupboards 
containing specimens of ore, and sul- 
phur bloom, and clinker “hair” that 
might have been cut from a human 
head; and mineral sea-anemones of 
yellow, and heliotrope, and orange-red. 
Just outside the laboratory was a 
spectacied, clean-shaven professor in 
his shirt-sleeves, superintending the un- 
loading of lead bullion, and through 
the windows you could see studious- 
looking youths examining test-tubes. 
On the farther side, under the red, 
pine-studded hills, is a gravelled beach; 
and, exactly opposite, is the little shack 
of an Indian hunter, among the trees. 
Next morning the sun was a beauti- 
ful pale lilac, that subsequently deep- 
ened into a brilliant blue, through the 
mingled haze of the chimneys and of 
the forest fires; and enormous clouds 
of rolling smoke lay along the valleys. 
The railway seemed to descend by a 
spiral staircase, varied by an occa- 
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sional switchback: now and then we 
stopped under bins from which the 
falling ore rained into the cars like a 
cataract. The leaves, and bracken, and 
fern were beginning to change color; 
and peeps of the river showed far be- 
low us, edged with yellow gravel. We 
crossed deep gorges on high, spidery- 
looking trestles; we ran through short 
rough-hewn tunnels; from the low val- 
leys the forests of pine and fir swelled 
and undulated like the trough of a 
tidal wave; and above our heads the 
great crags seemed to close together 
till they shut out the sky. Near Coryell 
you could lean over the edge of the 
platform and stare straight up a sheer 
wall a mile in length, that left only 
a thin blue line between you and the 
roof of the railway-car. We lunched 
at tables fragrant with sweet-peas, 
while Lake Christina seemed to glide 
by like a smoky mirror, with shimmer- 
ing reflections of the mountains on its 
surface: there was a tiny creek a yard 
wide cutting through a strip of sandy 
shore, and then forming a baby delta 
with half a dozen 6-inch channels and 
an infant marsh just inland,—a perfect 
reproduction on a small scale of the 
great rivers that empty themselves into 
the northern lakes; so that you could 
almost imagine a liliputian hunter pad- 
dling a nutshell therein, and shooting 
mosquitoes on the wing. 

Then more trestles, and an island- 
studded river beneath them, its water 
clear and sparkling, after the glacier- 
fed Columbia; and, farther on, a flat 
plain between the hills, with black-and- 
white ducks paddling on the lakelets, 
and Holstein cattle to match, standing 
in the lush grass on their shores. We 
saw wheat-stubble again here, and 
acres of vegetable gardens, with huge 
sunflowers blazing in their midst, and 
a racecourse and a grand stand among 
the meadows. Higher up the valley 


grew wilder, and the river narrowed 
down to a mere gutter between stripes 
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of ochreous sand: in front of us wasa 
steep red cliff, with tall trees at regu- 
lar intervals apparently marching up 
its flank, and the water beneath was 
moitled with brown and green patches. 
On the face of another cliff, near the 
summit, was a great stain of red rust, 
the mark of a volcanic mine of iron 
mixed with copper, which has been 
tunnelled deep, though the main body 
of ore has not yet been found. Then 
we passed through a burnt forest, with 
straight, black, pointed spears, so thin 
and charred that we wondered they 
could still stand upright, and a jungle 
of underbrush and little green saplings 
two or three feet high; and after that 
we ran along a shelf of loose shingle 
down whose precipitous slope the peb- 
bles trickled continuously for hundreds 
of feet to the valley below. 

We stopped at a town that is going 
through the inevitable period of reac- 
tion after a boom. Asa railway opens 
up a country every mining camp 
through which it passes becomes for 
a time a “terminal point,” and enjoys 
a brief period of inflated prosperity. 
When the work of construction moves 
on, taking with it the gangs of labor- 
ers and the camp-followers that accom- 
pany them, there ensues a spell of de- 
pression. You see houses with broken 
windows, and tattered notices of board 
and lodging peeling off their doors; old 
theatrical posters dated months back; 
hotels with the blinds down; and de- 
serted offices whose dusty floors are 
littered with tattered papers, and torn 
envelopes, and backless ledgers. The 
storekeepers detain you long in con- 
versation, even though you are only 
buying a few ounces of tobacco. The 
streets are empty, save for a few half- 
starved dogs and an occasional miner 
on a ewe-necked pony; and about 6 
P.M. you will hear the strains of the 
Salvation Army band, consisting of one 
woman, two men, and a boy with a 
banner. 

















But three or four London millionaires 
arrived yesterday to look after some 
mining interests, and all day long the 
blasting cannonade of the dynamite 
from the surrounding hills will shake 
you in your chair on the hotel ve- 
randah. Two or three girls pass with 
lawn-tennis racquets in their hands, 
and you wonder where on earth they 
can find ground flat enough to play on; 
the parson lopes by, sitting loose in his 
Mexican saddle, with his surplice and 
cassock rolled up behind him, and the 
young engineer from Camborne hails 
him to come in and have a drink, bid- 
ding a Chinese boy go out and hold 
the horse. For the Chinaman is every- 
where in British Columbia, meek and 
industrious, but also subtle and deter- 
mined. Sometimes he is stung into 
unexpected retaliation by the ceaseless 
chaff he has to undergo, and then he 
is apt to astonish his persecutors. 
There was an American miner once 
who undertook to tell a Chinaman that 
his room was preferable to his com- 
pany—at all events in the U. S. A. 
When he had finished his remarks— 
and his peroration was pyrotechnic— 
the guileless Celestial looked at him 
and said— 


“That all li.” (That’s all right.) 
“Chinaman no b’long here. ’Melican 
man he say to Chinaman, ‘You no 


b’long here; you go back your own 
countly,’ and Chinaman he go back. 
Bimeby Ilishman he tell ’Melican man, 
‘You no b’long here; this my countly. 
You go back.’ Then where in h—| 
*Melican man he go to?” 

The stage came rattling down the 
street, with its parti-colored team of 
ponies, looking like the advance-guard 
of a circus. The driver used a broken- 
backed whip with about ten feet of 
lash hanging from the handle, and I 
wondered how on earth he managed 
to touch up his leaders. I am still 
wondering, because for the first half 
of the journey he restricted his atten- 
Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
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tions to the off-wheeler, and then he 
got the lash hung up in a tree, and 
was reduced to using the handle as a 
goad. The trail zigzagged up the side 
of a mountain; at times our off-wheels 
were scraping the side of a wall a few 
hundred feet high, while the near ones 
were within an inch of a precipice 
that needed a steady head to look down 
it. We had a couple of lady passengers 
in front, who sat very stiff and straight 
till their nerves began to go, and a 
common peril made them talk to one 
another. Behind them was a jovial 
ruffian who hung his legs over the side 
and went to sleep with a fat black 
cigar in his mouth. Wherever there 
was a hundred yards on the level or 
downhill the driver uttered a wild yell 
and sent his horses along for all they 
were worth, and I was not sorry when 
we turned from the mountain-side into 
a great pine-forest, and drove for 
miles along a dusty track under the 
giant trees. The first sign that we 
were reaching a settlement was a bank 
of empty tins. If any virtuoso ever 
takes it into his head to form a col- 
lection of cans of preserved meats, or 
fruits, or vegetables, I fancy that he 
could find specimens of every existent 
variety about a mile outside Pheenix, 
British Columbia. The town itself was 
a surprise, and the sight of a railway- 
station came on one like a shock: it 
seemed so out of place after an ascent 
of a couple of thousand feet from the 
valley below. Our business there was 
finished in a few hours, and then we 
walked back in the gloaming; scram- 
bling down short cuts from point to 
point; ploughing through dust, and 
tripping over rolling stones, till we 
realized why miners always wear high 
boots with clump soles and gigantic 
nails. The sky was a pale blue, with 
ragged, luminous-edged clouds; the 
stars were very bright, and the jagged 
cliffs shone in the moonlight like oxi- 
dized silver. 

Chas. Handury-Williams. 
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THE OBERLES.* 


BY BENE BAZIN. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE LAST EVENING. 


The last evening had come. Jean 
was to leave Obernai in a night train 
to Strasbourg which would bring him 
to the Caserne St. Nicholas the next 
morning at seven o’clock, the regula- 
tion hour. His military clothes, or- 
dered from a Strasbourg tailor, as is 
the custom for a one year volunteer, 
were waiting for him, blue and yellow, 
folded over two chairs in the room 
which a month since his mother had 
rented for him, opposite the Caserne 
St. Nicholas, towards the middle of the 
Rue des Balayeurs. 

After dinner he said to his mother: 
“Let me go out alone! I want to bid 
farewell to Alsheim; I shall not see it 
again for so long.” 

She smiled, and M. Joseph Oberlé 
said: “‘Well, you won’t find me here 
when you come back; a bill of ex- 
change is due, and I must go to work 
at the office. And besides, I don’t like 
useless tenderness. You won't be able 
to get a leave for the next two months, 
but after that you will be all the more 
glad to come back home. Come, say 
‘good bye’.” 

Jean embraced his father more af- 
fectionately than he would have 
thought possible, and followed by a 
word in Lucienne’s clear voice, “Come 
back soon,” he went out. 

The night was singularly damp. Not 
a cloud in the sky. A crescent moon, 
millions of stars, but between eartli 
and sky a vail of mist which did not 
arrest the light but scattered it, so 
that no object was either bright or 
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dark. A pearly atmosphere enveloped 
everything. “How lovely Alsace is,’’ 
murmured Jean when he had opened 
the gate of the vegetable garden and 
found himself behind the houses of the 
village, with the plain before him lying 
in the moonlight, broken here and there 
by the round shadow of a fruit tree. 
A languor, an oppression rose from the 
soil, penetrated by the first rains of 
Autumn. The smell of the tilled 
ground mingled with the odor of the 
fields, with the vegetable growths come 
to the height of their development 
and aroma. The mountain breathed, 
exhaling softly towards the valley the 
perfume of the pollen of its pines, its 
mint, its dying strawberry plants, its 
myrtles and junipers, crushed beneath 
the feet of men and cattle. Jean 
breathed in the odor of Alsace, he 
fancied he could recognize the ex- 
quisite perfume of the little mountain 
near Colmar where the dittany grows, 
and he thought “This is the last time. 
Never again! Never again!” 

The roofs ran along to the left of the 
path where he walked; they looked as 
if they were joining hands around the 
church like brothers, and under each 
one Jean could fancy a well known or 
friendly face. He dreamed thus a lit- 
tle while, but when he saw, gray 
among the fields, the thick clump of 
trees under which the house of the 
Bastians was hidden, all else vanished. 
As he reached the farm where the 
younger Ramspacher had whispered, 
“The best way across the frontier is 
by Grande-Fontaine” he entered the 
cherry-tree avenue, and he remembered 
and found the white fence. No one 
was passing. But what did that 
matter any more? Jean opened the 
lattice gate, slipped along, walking on 

















the grass by the foot of the trees, to 
the window of the large room which 
was lighted, and turning round the 
house came to the door on the side 
away from the village of Alsheim. 

He paused an instant, and then went 
into the hall and opened the door of 
the large apartment where the Bas- 
tian family gathered every evening. 

They were all three there as Jean 
had fancied them. The father was 
reading the paper; the two women on 
the other side of the brown table 
heaped with unfolded linen, were em- 
broidering initials on the napkins 
which were to be laid away in the 
Bastian wardrobe. The door opened 
without other noise than the sound of 
the bourrelet brushing along the floor, 
but there was such deep stillness 
around the house and in the room, 
that they turned their heads at once 
to see who entered. There was a 
moment of uncertainty on M. Bastian’s 
part, and hesitation on Jean’s. He 
fixed his eyes on Odile. He saw that 
she had suffered as he had, that she 
was the first, the only one, to recog- 
nize him, and that she turned pale, and 
in her distress, her lifted hand, her 
breath, her glance were arrested. The 
linen on which she was sewing fell 
from her hands without her making the 
least effort to retain it. It was by this 
sign perhaps that M. Bastian recognized 
the visitor. 

“How is this?” said he gently, “did 
no one bring you in? Why have you 
come?” 

“I have come to bid you farewell,” 
said Jean. 

His voice was full of anguish. M. 
Bastian understood that something 
strange and tragic had entered his 
house. He rose saying, ‘Indeed, to- 
morrow is the Ist of October. You 
enter the barracks, my poor boy. You 
wish to speak to me, no doubt?” 

Already M. Bastian had held out his 
hand, and the young man, drawing him 
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into the darkest corner of the room, 
answered very low, his eyes upon the 


eyes of Odile’s father. Madame Bas- 
tian looked into the shadow where they 
made only an indistinct group. 

“I am going away,” said Jean, “and 
I am never coming back, M. Bastian. 
That is the reason I thought I might 
see you again.” He felt the rough 
hand of the old man tremble. They 
spoke rapidly, in undertones, while the 
two women in their anxiety half rose 
from their chairs, bending forward. 

“What do you mean? You will come 
back in a year?” 

“No, I am going to enter the regi- 
ment, because I have promised. But 
I shall leave it.” 

“You will leave it?” 

“Day after to-morrow.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To France.” 

“Forever?” 

a 

The old Alsacian turned away a 


moment. “Talk away, you women. 
Talk away! We have a little business 
to settle.” 


They rose altogether, and he, breath- 
ing fast as if he had been running ex- 
claimed: “Take care what you do. Be 
prudent. Don’t commit yourself!” 
He laid his hands on Jean’s shoulders 
and said, “As for me, I stay here. That 
is my way of loving Alsace. I have 
no better. I shall live here and die 
here, but for you it is different, my 
poor boy. I understand that. Do not 
let the women guess anything. It is 
too serious. Do they know anything 
at home?” 

Jean shook his head. 

“Well, keep your secret.” Then he 
added in a lower voice, “You came to 
look at her; I do not reproach you, since 
you will never see one another again.” 

Jean made a movement which signi- 
fied, “Yes, I wanted to see her again.” 

“Look at her a moment, and then go— 
Here, behind my shoulder—” 
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And over M. Bastian’s shoulder Jean 
could see Odile’s troubled eyes, which 
suddenly became terrified. She was 
not embarrassed under his gaze. She 
was entirely occupied with the dia- 
logue which she could not hear, the 
mystery in which she felt herself in- 
volved; her face expressed the extreme 
suffering of youth. ‘What are they say- 
ing? Is it still bad news or is it better? 
It cannot be better; they do not turn 
towards me together.” Her mother 
was even paler than her daughter. 

“Good bye, my child,” said M. Bas- 
tian, very low. “I loved you well. I 
could not have acted differently. But 
I love you, I shall remember you.” 
Feeling the tears choke him the old 
Alsacian pressed Jean’s hand silently, 
and let it fall. 

Jean took the few steps that sepa- 
rated him from the door. He was 
trembling and confused. For a last 
time he turned. He was really going. 
In an instant he would be gone. He 
would never come back to Alsheim. 

He said, “Farewell, madame!” He 
wished to say farewell to Odile, but a 
sob prevented him. He flung himself 
out into the dark entry. They could 
hear him hurry along. 

“What does ail this mean?” de- 
manded Madame Bastian. “Xavier, 
you are hiding something from us.” 

M. Bastian sighed deeply. She 
guessed the truth. All her prejudices 
fell away. “Odile, run and tell him 
farewell.” 

But Odile was already running: she 
hurried across the room, and found 
Jean at the angle of the house. “Oh,” 
said she, “Why, why are you so un- 
happy?” 

He turned, determined not to speak 
to her and to keep his promise, but she 
was very near him. He held out his 
arms. She threw herself into them.- 

“Ah, God!” she said aloud, “You are 
going away! I feel it! You are going 
away.” 


He kissed her hair tenderly, and was 
gone. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ENTEBING THE REGIMENT. 


At a quarter of seven Jean Oberlé 
passed along by the brick stables of the 
former French barracks of Saint Nicho- 
las, built on the site of a convent and 
now called by the Germans “Nikolaus 
Kaserne.” He arrived at the grating 
which served as entrance, and of which 
only the central part was open, saluted 
the non-commissioned officer on duty, 
and passed on towards a group of 
young men, like him volunteers of one 
year, who were standing at the end of 
the court almost under the great clock 
in the immense three-storied facade, at 
the foot of the green walis. Cavalry 
men in undress, sky-blue tunics with 
yellow braid, black trousers and flat 
caps, were traversing the great bare 
dusty court in.every direction. A de- 
tachment of cavalry, lance on shoulder, 
were ranged along a stable, waiting for 
orders. 

“Herr Sergeant,” said Jean, address- 
ing a non-commissioned officer with a 
pretentious patronizing air, a vulgar 
face and very correct military dress 
who was awaiting him in front of the 
group of volunteers: “I am one of the 
one-year volunteers.” 

The officer, who had very long black 
moustaches which he drew out and 
twisted up continually between his 
thumb and first finger, asked him his 


names and surnames and compared 


them with the names and surnames on 
the list which he held in his hand. 
Tightly buttoned into his uniform, 
secretly overawed by the supposed 
position of the men whom he was re- 
ceiving, wishing to please, but very 
anxious to conceal the wish, he eyed 
the volunteer speaking to him from top 
to toe, as if he were looking for some 
physical defect, some blemish, some 
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wart which would make this Alsacian 


civilian ridiculous. When he had 
finished his examination he said: 

“Take your place with the others.” 
The others were for the most part 

ermans, who must have come, to 
judge by the different types, from all 
parts of the Bmpire. They had made 
careful toilets, just before the moment 
of putting on the uniform, so as to 
show their comrades of the volunteers 
and the soldiers in the barracks, that 
in civil life they belonged to rich 
families. They wore polished. boots, 
red or yellow kid gloves, cravats 
fashionably tied, and fastened with 
expensive pins. Each one introduced 
himself, saying: “Permit me to present 
myself to you; my name is Furbach; 
my name is Blossmann.” Jean knew 
none of them. He simply bowed and 
did not mention his own name. What 
difference did it make to him, who 
would only be their companion for a 
single day? 

He stood to the left of the group, his 
spirit far away from the St. Nicholas 
barracks, while all round him were 
whispers: “Who is he? Isn’t he an 
Alsacian?’ There were good natured, 
easy-going fellows among them, there 
were also men on the watch, silent 
rivalries of race, forms which drew 
themselves up, hard blue eyes that 
stared at the newcomer without a 
wink. 

Two more volunteers arrived. The 
hour struck, and the sergeant, preced- 
ing the fifteen young men, entered the 
barracks by a large arched door in the 
middle of the facade, and went up to 
the room in the second story where 
the medical examination was to take 
plage. At eight o’clock the volunteers 
wére once more gathered in the court, 
no longer grouped as they chose, but 
lined up in two rows and more closely 
watched by the sergeant. They were 


‘waiting for the Colonel. Jean had for 
neighbor on the left the son of a 
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manufacturer of Fribourg, a big beard- 
less fellow, with lively eyes and the 
cheeks of a blond child, but slashed 
by two scars, one near his nose, and 
another by the eye, souvenirs of stu- 
dent duels. Observing Jean Oberlé’s 
distant, dreamy expression and suppos- 
ing him abashed by the novelty of his 
situation, he spoke to him, offering 
to be his guide. While the Alsacian, 
with his arms behind his back, his pale 
strong face raised to the grating, 
watched the people of Strasbourg 
crossing the street in the October sun, 
his neighbor tried to interest him in 
personages of the barracks. 

“You should have done as I did,” 
said he; “I got introductions to several 
officers, and I even know some of the 
quarter-masters. See down there, that 
Wachtmeister, just coming out of the 
stable is Stubel, big drinker, big eater, 
but a good fellow; the other who is 
looking at us from the end of the 
court, with the little red moustache, 
do you see? That is Gottfried Hamm, 


a poor —Do you know him?” 
a 
“Atterition!” commanded the ser 


geant, “Steady! Eyes front!” 

He himself went forward ten steps 
and stopped, his head erect, both arms 
by his sides, holding his sabre below 
the guard. He had just seen, drawing 
near with a deliberate step, an officer 
wrapped in a gray cloak; the mere 
sight of whom had put to flight a 
score of hussars wandering in the sun 
along the walls. The Colonel stopped 
before the first rank of young men, 
the hope of the German reserve. He 
was a sanguine, restless person, an 
excellent horseman, very energetic, 
with thin legs, deep chest, hair almost 
black, and eyes terrible when on duty. 

“Monsieur le Colonel,” said the ser- 
geant, “Here are the one-year volun- 
teers.” 

The Colonel bent his brows, and said, 
looking steadily at each of the young 
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men with equal severity: “You are 
privileged persons. Your education 
permits you to serve only one year. 
Show yourselves worthy. Be an ex- 
ample to the other soldiers. Reflect 
that later you will be their officers. 
No infractions of discipline! Nothing 
fanciful about your uniforms! Not a 
moment in civilian dress: I will punish 
it severely.” 

He asked for the list of volunteers. 
When he read Jean’s name, he asso- 
ciated it immediately ‘with that of von 
Tarnow, and called “Volunteer Ober- 
16?” 

Jean stepped out of the ranks. The 
colonel, without softening in the least 
the harshness of his expression, looked 
intently into the face of the young man. 
He was thinking that this was the 
brother of that Lucienne Oberlé, whom 
he had permitted von Farnow to ask 
in marriage. “Very well!” said he. 
He brought two fingers very rapidly to 
the front of his cap and turned away, 
lookiag larger than ever as the North 
wind swelled out his gray cloak. He 
had hardly disappeare@ when a first 
lieutenant, a very handsome man 
dressed with military punctiliousness. 
who performed the functions of ad- 
jutant-major to the Rhenish hussars, 
took his place in front of the assembled 
volunteers and read an order which 
detailed each one to his squadron and 
company. 

“No luck!” murmured Jean’s neigh- 
bor; “it’s Gottfried Hamm’s company.’ 
)Henceforth the fifteen volunteers 
were really “incorporated”, they had 
their place in this regulated multitude, 
their responsible heads, the right to 
get military clothes in such a shop, 
and a horse in such a stable. They 
proceeded to Occupy themselves im- 
mediately about these matters. Jean 
and a chance companion, the son of a 
bookseller in Leipsic, went up to the 
top story of the barracks to the cloth- 
ing stores, where they received their 


military clothes for full dress and un- 
dress, and left certain things, cavalry 
cloaks and pairs of boots, for the 
Kammer-sergeant to keep for him- 
self or pass on to other non-com- 
missioned officers of the company as 
an entrance gift. All this took a long 
time, and was not finished before ten 
o’clock. A visit to the room where the 
head brosseur lodged, and where they 
kept the small white wardrobe which 
the volunteer shared with the soldier; 
another to the sergeant of the stable 
who pointed out to them the horse and 
the second brosseur, another to the 
regimental tailor—it was after twelve 
o’clock before Jean could escape from 
the barracks and breakfast hastily. 
The volunteers were not obliged to 
come back at one o’clock the first day. 
It was not till after the grooming of 
their horses that they all appeared by 
appointment among themselves in the 
court of the quarter, superb in their 
brand new uniforms, very much stared 
at by officers and especially by the 
non-commissioned officers who ex- 
amined minutely as they went by, the 
fashion and fineness of the cloth, the 
cut of the collars and trimmings, and 
the lustre of the polished boots. Only 
one of all these young men was un- 
touched by the pleasures of vanity. He 
was thinking about a telegram which 
ought to be waiting for him at his 
lodgings. The words agreed upon 
floated all the afternoon before his 
eyes. That was the only thing that 
occupied his thoughts. The anxiety at 
not receiving notice of Uncle Ulrich’s 
departure, the tension of his nerves, 
the defiance flung by his youth for the 
morrow against the authority obeyed 
to-day, prevented him from feeling any 
extreme fatigue. After the gymnastic 
exercises, the riding school, the stable 
duties. it was half past eight before he 
was free. Some of the volunteers 
were so tired that they preferred bed 
to supper. Jean did as they did, but 














for a different reason. He immediate- 
ly went back to the Rue des Balayeurs. 

On the threshold his landlady stopped 
him. “M. Oberlé, there is a telegram 
for you.” 

Jean went up stairs to the second 
floor, lit his candle, and read the three 
unsigned words that he expected: “Alf 
goes well.” 

That meant that everything was 
ready for the next day, that M. Ulrich 
had made all the arrangements. Hence- 
forth the die was cast; Jean would 
leave the barracks and Alsace on the 
2nd of October, in a few hours. 
Though he did not feel a moment’s bes- 
itation yet a poignant emotion seized 
him as he read this final settlement of 
everything. The reality of the separa- 
tion forced itself upon him strongly, 
and worn with fatigue he wept bit- 
terly. He threw himself on his bed 
in his clothes, and burying his head 
in the pillow, he thought of ali those 
who would still live on in Alsace while 
he was exiled from it forever. He 
could fancy them angry or pitiful 
when the news came to Alsheim; he 
could see the girl he loved, Odile, so 
happy on the vigil of Easter and when 
he left her, so despairing, guessing all, 
and entreating for the answer which 
he could not give. It was all inevita- 
ble, it was all irreparable. The hours 
of the night dragged on. The street 
became silent. Jean knew that he 
should have need soon of all his moral 
energy. Driving away the regrets and 
dreams that were exhausting him, he 
repeated twenty times over that which 
had been agreed upon in a last inter- 
view between his uncle and himself 
three days before, and which must be 
accomplished, point by point, to-day. 

Yes, to-day; the cocks were already 
crowing in the neighboring yards. 
It was not possible to leave by a morn- 
ing train. The assembling of the 


volunteers at the barracks was set for 
four o’clock. The first train left Stras- 
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bourg in the direction of Schirmeck at 
forty-eight minutes after five; it would 
not arrive in Ross-Hersbach till seven. 
and to take it would be running too 
much risk. It would not be three hours 
before the absence of a volunteer would 
be remarked and the alarm given. M. 
Ulrich and Jean had therefore agreed 
that the surest way to pass the frontier 
without arousing suspicion would be to 
take the train leaving Strasbourg at 
ten minutes past twelve, that is to say 
during the breakfast hour of the 
volunteers. 

“I have taken the trip, so as to be 
sure of it,” said M. Ulrich, “and I 
know my figures are exact. You will 
arrive at Russ-Hersbach at twenty-one 
minutes past one; a carriage will take 
us to Schirmeck in fifteen minutes. We 
turn to the right, and half an hour 
later we are at ‘Grande-Fontaine. 
There we leave the carriage, and 
thanks to good legs like yours and mine, 
we can be in France at forty-five min- 
utes past two. So I leave you now and 
will be back again.” 

It was important not to miss the 
train at twelve ten, and it would be 
easy to get it as the volunteers were 
generally free by eleven o’clock. At 
last Jean got a little sleep, but by four 
o’clock he was entering the gate of the 
barracks. Even the short rest had re- 
stored all his strength of will. Like 
most energetic people, Jean was 
anxious beforehand, but when the 
moment came to act he regained entire 
possession of himself. During the 
grooming of the horses, the riding 
school, then the drill until nearly 
eleven, he was perfectly calm. There 
was even something less reserved, less 
indifferent about him, so that his Saxon 
comrade remarked, “You are getting a 
little used to it?” Jean smiled. He 
looked at all these buildings, these offi- 
cers and soldiers in the same way and 
with the same sentiments that a youth 
who has left school regards the profes- 
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sors and students of his college. He 
felt himself already separated from all 
these things; he observed with a half 
amused curiosity the scenes and figures 
he would never see again. 

Towards eleven o’clock he saw at the 
head of a platoon of hussars, in all the 
pride of youth, military rank, and dis- 
ciplined will, Baron von Farnow re- 
turning to the barracks. The horses, 
having been on the trot for several 
hours, were splashed to the chest; the 
men tired out, leaned forward in their 
saddles and only waited the signal to 
halt for an outburst against fatigue 
duty. Farnow, not in the least tired, 
guided his alezan across the court as 
if he had been invited to a hunting 
party and was just on his way. Jean 
thought to himself, “There is the man 
who will marry my sister. We shall 
never meet again. If there were a war 
he would be my enemy.” He had a 
vision of a future cavalry leader charg- 
ing in the dust of a plain, shouting, 
standing high in his stirrups, mouth 
and nostrils wide. Farnow had no idea 
that he was furnishing distraction of 
such a nature to the young volunteer 
at whom his blue eyes hardly glanced. 
He went on, followed by his men, to 
the other end of the court. One could 
hear a brief order in a high voice, the 
clinking of accoutrements, and then 
silence. The drill, prolonged by the 
zeal of the instructor, lasted thirty 
minutes ionger. At half past eleven 
Jean, very anxious, knowing that he 
had barely time to catch the train at 
twelve ten, rushed up the staircase 
leading to his servant’s room, when 
one of the men in the company cried 
after him: “There is an inspection of 
uniforms for the 3rd and the 2nd at 
noon. The Captain orders it. You 
have no time to go out.” 

Jean continued to run up stairs with- 
out giving a moment’s attention to 
the obstacle that rose up, in extremis, 
before him. He had made up his 


mind. He was going to meet, at Russ- 
Hersback, his uncle, who would be 
waiting for him there with a carriage 
on the arrival of the train. Jean had 
but one idea—to get out of the bar- 
racks and run for the train. He 
dressed hurriedly, ran down to the 
court, and mingling with a group of 
volunteers who did not belong to his 
company, he got through the gate 
without difficulty. 

When he reached the street, a few 
yards from the postoffice on the pave- 
ment of the Rue des Balayeurs, he 
began to run. The clock, which was 
slow, said seventeen minutes of twelve 
Had he time to get over the three 
hundred yards which separated him 
from his lodging, go up into his room 
and change into civilian dress? Would 
he be able to catch the twelve ten 
train? He had to cross the whole 
town, but on the other hand it would 
be the height of imprudence to try to 
pass the frontier in uniform. As he 
ran along he reflected that he could 
carry a valise and change his dress 
either in the train or at Russ-Hers- 
bach. As he went into the hall he 
ealled to the landlady, out of breath:— 
“T have a very important visit to make 
in a great hurry; will you call me a 
cab? I will be down in a moment.” 

Three minutes later he had thrown 
his civilian’s dress, which he had taken 
the precaution to get ready and lay 
out on the bed, into a valise and sprung 
into a cab, giving only the order, “Rue 
de la Mesange.” But at the first turn- 
ing he told the coachman to drive as 
fast as possible to the station. 

He arrived at the last moment, took 
his ticket for Russ-Hersbach and got 
into a first class carriage with two 
other travellers. An instant later the 
train shook, slipped on the rails, 
plunged into the tunnel under the 
fortifications, reappeared in the light, 
and cutting across the plain of Alsace 
rolled off to the west. 


(To be continued.) 
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STONEHENGE AND THE MIDSUMMER SUNRISE. 


Early in the morning of midsummer 
day people go every year to Stonehenge 
to watch for the sunrise. Standing by 
the ruins of the central trilithon, be- 
hind the big flat stone which is called 
the altar, they look out north-east 
through one of the openings in the 
outer circle of stones, over the avenue 
which is marked for a quarter of a mile 
by parallel bank and ditch on each 
side. Some little way down the avenue 
stands a solitary stone, the “Friar’s 
Heel,” pointed at the top; and an ob- 
server looking from the altar sees it 
standing up above the line of hills 
which make the distant horizon. But 
if one retreats a little up the slope be- 
hind the trilithon the peak of the Heel- 
stone comes down to the horizon, and 
tradition says that it marks the place 
where the sun rose on midsummer day 
when Stonehenge was built. Nowa- 
days, if the watchers are so fortunate 
as to find the low eastern sky free 
from cloud and haze, it is very plain 
that the first gleam of sun appears well 
to the north of the peak of the Heel- 
stone, and it is some seven days before 
or after midsummer day when it rises 
directly over the stone. But inasmuch 
as the place of sunrise on that day de- 
pends upon the distance the sun goes 
north of the equator, and as that de- 
pends on the inclination to the equator 
of the plane of the earth’s orbit, we 
want only a change in this inclination 
to alter the place of the midsummer 
sunrise, and make the Heel-stone fulfil 
its reputed purpose. Supposing, then, 
that we are able on the one hand to 
show that it is probable that the build- 
ing was laid out to point accurately to 
the sunrise, and on the other hand to 
learn what was the actual inclination 
of ecliptic to equator at different 
epochs, it is a very simple matter to 


fit a date on to a given place of sun- 
rise, and to say, Thus is the date of 
building determined from astronomical 
considerations. 

Now the use of a process like this is 
apt to lack something of the rigor 
which one expects to find in arguments 
based upon the most exact data of 
astronomy. No less an authority than 
Professor Flinders Petrie has come to 
grief in adopting it. There is a very 
interesting book of his, unfortunately 
out of print, which tries to sum up 
the evidence from all sources for the 
date of Stonehenge. To the astronomi- 
cal evidence which he brings forward 
he allows, indeed, no great weight; but 
it deserves none, which comes about in 
this way. Professor Petrie measured, 
with an accuracy which is at least as 
great as the rough-hewn stones will 
bear, the direction of the peak of the 
Heel-stone from the point behind the 
great trilithon whence it appears on 
the horizon line. He was fortunate to 
catch a midsummer sunrise free from 
haze, and measured how far the sun 
now rises north of the trilithon-Heel- 
stone line; he calculated what change 
in the inclination of the ecliptic would 
suffice to account for it, and with the 
known rate of change how many years 
that would represent. But so strong in 
his mind was the idea that the Heel- 
stone was the sunrise mark, that he 
overlooked the fact that the change is 
taking place in the wrong direction, 
that the sun now rises further south 
than it has done in all historic or mod- 
erately prehistoric time, for the last 
ten thousand years at any rate, and 
yet it still rises north of the stone. He 
applied the correction with the wrong 
sign, and found 730 A.D. If his figures 
are right, but for this error of sign, we 
find that the trilithon-Heelstone line 
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points to the sunrise, not of 730 A.D., 
but of about 3000 A.D., a date for the 
building obviously too late. In fact his 
work shows that there is one very defi- 
nite thing about Stonehenge that is 
certainly to be proved astronomically, 
that to an observer standing behind 
the great trilithon the sun never yet 
began to rise immediately over the 
Heel-stone, unless the downs which 
make the horizon have very greatly 
changed. 

But the difficulty of proving any- 
thing definite upon the matter at all 
is shown by the two assumptions that 
we have already been compelled to 
make, that the sunrise was viewed 
from a certain spot exactly behind the 
central trilithon, and that it was the 
first tip of the rising sun for which 
they looked. Suppose that it was the 
middle of sunrise that was accounted 
important, when the sun was half 
above and half below the line of dis- 
tant hills over the stone; the conditions 
are very nearly fulfilled to-day. If it 
was the completion of rising, when the 
sun just cleared the hills, then one 
might put back the date some two 
thousand years. It is very clear that 
since in these latitudes the sun rises 
sloping-wise, there is trouble ahead for 
any theory that cannot do something 
more than guess what stage of the sun- 
rise the builders of Stonehenge desired 
to mark. 

It might well seem that this is as far 
as one can go. From Petrie’s measures 
the middle of sunrise was over the 
stone a quarter of a century ago; near- 
ly two thousand years ago the sun 
completed its rising over it, more than 
a thousand hence it will begin to rise 
over it; for thousands of years a 
watcher from behind the altar might 
have seen the sun rise close to the 
indicating stone. And who shall say 
that the builders of Stonehenge re- 
quired any more than that, if indeed 
it is not pure chance that there is 


any connection with the sunrise at 
all? 

Before one admits that Stonehenge 
was so carefully built that the date of 
its building is now recoverable from 
its orientation, it may be pertinent to 
ask, what is the evidence that ancient 
buildings were orientated with great 
care? One thinks at once of the pyra- 
mids of Gizeh, and of the care which 
their builders plainly took that they 
should lie square to the cardinal 
points; of the theory, which has found 
some favor, that the long ascending 
passage in the great pyramid was di- 
rected to the pole star of the time; 
and perhaps of the wilder notion that 
the pyramid before it was finished to 
its final shape served as a great ob- 
servatory. And if it is scarcely fair to 
argue that the natural plan of a build- 
er who cared for symmetry would be 
to place the lines of a square building 
north and south, east and west; if one 
finds in the work-a deeper astronomi- 
cal significance, it is a significance 
which is found in the plans of present- 
day observatories. The fundamental 
direction is north and south; the es- 
sential plane is the plane of the me- 
ridian; the pole of the sky lies in it, 
and the stars in their daily courses 
have reached when they come to it 
their highest points. One is concerned 
with the culminations of the stars, and 
with the sun at noon. 

But a glance at the plans of many 
ancient buildings for which it is now 
claimed that their foundations were 
laid astronomically reveals the fact 
that they have in general nothing 
whatever to do with the meridian, and 
the exponents of orientation theories 
have found an explanation of this in 
the supposition that it was not the cul- 
mination of a heavenly body, but its 
rising or setting that was of chief ac- 
count in old times. To this view some 
of the translated inscriptions certainly 
seem to lend support; it is asserted 














that the sun at rising, noon, and setting 
had three distinct names. To Ra, the 
sun god at noon, “Tmu and Horus of 
the horizon pay homage in all their 


words.” And without laying stress on 
any of these identifications—for some 
recent work suggests the horrid suspi- 
cion that anything may be identified 
with anything else according to fancy; 
witness Lanzoni’s twenty-four variants 
for Hathor, as an addition to Plu- 
tarch’s equation Isis equals Mut equals 
Hathor equals Methuer, as Lockyer 
gives it—it does seem possible to adopt 
as a working hypothesis the idea that 
in Egypt the sun and the stars were 
noted, and perhaps worshipped, at their 
rising and setting rather than at their 
meridian passages. If it were so, one 
can imagine an explanation for the 
feature which is characteristic of many 
Egyptian temples, the narrow central 
passage running from the “naos” or 
shrine, clear through the complexities 
of the inner and outer courts, strictly 
defined by narrow pylons, and some- 
times continued beyond the temple 
down a long avenue of sphinxes. The 
temple was an observatory, dedicated 
to the worship of one of the heavenly 
bodies, and the straight passage from 
the shrine pointed to the place where 
it rose or set. 

Now this theory has one incontestable 
advantage. Every line drawn at ran- 
dom must point to the place where 
some conspicuous star rose or set at 
one epoch or another. The dates of 
Egyptian history are so remote, and 
their uncertainty for the early period 
is so great, that we have to deal with 
lapses of time which are no small frac- 
ions of the precessional period of 26,000 
years, in which the pole describes a 
circle in the sky nearly fifty degrees 
across. The distances from the pole, 


and therefore the places of rising of 
all the stars, are always changing, and 
in the course of a thousand years they 
change a great deal; the same temple 
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which would in 1500 B. C., point to the 
rising of Spica would 1700 years later 
serve for Procyon. If one would iden- 
tify a certain temple with a star, one 
must know the date of the temple and 
see if there is a star that fits it, or 
inversely discover by guessing or other- 
wise the star that was deified, and put 
back the date of the temple building to 
correspond. How infinite are the pos- 
sibilities of the latter process may be 
read in Sir Norman Lockyer’s work, 
The Dawn of Astronomy, and how ef- 
fectively the results may be criticised, 
in the Edinburgh Review thereon.’ There 
are in the scheme of identifying temples 
with stars two fatal weaknesses: in 
nearly every case it is necessary to go 
back far beyond the date which ar- 
cheeologists have fixed for the build- 
ing, because it is absurd to go far 
forward, and there is no star to suit 
at the accepted date; and very often 
the star which is thus found is curi- 
ously inconspicuous; one cannot believe 
that its appearance on the horizon, 
which is mist-laden even in Egypt, 
would have furnished a spectacle that 
wanted a vast and splendid temple for 
its celebration. 

But among the countless temples of 
Egypt there are a few, and one of 
them the most magnificent of all, the 
temple of Amen-Ra at Karnak, that 
seem to be related to the sun. Any 
temple in the latitude of Thebes that 
points within twenty-six degrees of 
east or west will catch along its axis 
the rays of the rising or the setting 
sun on one day or another of the year; 
but these temples have a special ori- 
entation. They point to the sun at the 
solstices, at mid-summer or mid-winter, 
the days when the sun rises and sets 
further north or south than at any 
other time of the year. To the temple 
of Amen-Ra Sir Norman Lockyer de- 
votes a whole chapter. The orientation 
is 26% degrees north of west; it points 
1 “Edinburgh Review,"’ October, 1894. 
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nearly to the place of sunset on mid- 
summer day; not exactly, for an ob- 
servation in 1891 showed that the 
centre of the sun now sets behind the 
southern wall of the propylon, even if 
one is watching from a point on the 
axis two or three hundred yards from 
the shrine towards the entrance. The 
difference may, of course, be explained 
by the slow change in the inclination 
of ecliptic to equator to which refer- 
ence has already been made. Here is 
the description of the building and the 
suggestion of its use: 


From one end of the temple to the 
other we find the axis marked out by 
narrow apertures in the various pylons, 
and many walls with doors crossing 
the axis. 

In the temple of Amen-Ra there are 
seventeen or eighteen of these aper- 
tures, limiting the light that falls into 
the Holy of Holies or the sanctuary. 
This construction gives one a very def- 
inite impression that every part of the 
temple was built to subserve a special 
object, viz. to limit the light which fell 
on its front into a narrow beam, and 
to carry it to the other extremity of 
the temple—into the sanctuary—so that 
once a year when the sun set at the 
solstice the light passed without inter- 
ruption along the whole length of the 
temple, finally illuminating the sanctu- 
ary in most resplendent fashion and 
striking the sanctuary wall. The wall 
of the sanctuary opposite to the en- 
trance to the temple was always 
blocked. There is no case in which the 
beam of light can pass absolutely 
through the temple. 


What, then, was the real use of these 
pylons and these diaphragms? It was 
to keep all stray light out of the care- 
fully roofed and darkened sanctuary; 
but why was the sanctuary to be kept 
in darkness? 


If the Egyptians wished to use the 
temple for ceremonial purposes, the 
magnificent beam of light thrown into 
the temple at the sunset hour would 
give them opportunities and even sug- 
gestions for so doing. For instance, 


they might place an image of the god 
in the sanctuary, and allow the light 
to flash upon it. We should have “a 
manifestation of Ra” with a vengeance 
during the brief time the white flood 
of sunlight fell on it. 


The picture is convincing. Whatever 
may be the ultimate verdict on the star 
temples, one is almost persuaded that 
we have in the temple of Amen-Ra the 
very type and ideal of a temple fitted 
for sunset ceremonies on midsummer 
evening. The enclosed and darkened 
sanctuary, the rigid limitation of light 
by pylons and gateways all along the 
length of a very long axis, the sub- 
servience of the design to the preserva- 
tion of a central passage straight and 
unencumbered, are the criteria by 
which we should judge a solar temple. 
The exactness of workmanship of what 
remains must be the measure of our 
confidence that its builders worked 
with mathematical accuracy. 

In a paper not long since presented 
to the Royal Society, Sir Norman 


‘Lockyer and Mr. F. C. Penrose de- 


scribed “An attempt to ascertain the 
date of the original construction of 
Stonehenge from its orientation.” Let 
us examine their results in the light 
of the interpretation which the authors 
have given of the methods of old as- 
tronomical building, exemplified in 
Egypt and in Greece. The whole of 
the argument rests upon the assump- 
tion that Stonehenge was a _ solar 
temple. 


The chief evidence lies in the fact 
that an “avenue,” as it is called, 
formed by two ancient earthen banks, 
extends for a considerable distance 
from the structure, in the general di- 
rection of the sunrise at the summer 
solstice, precisely in the same way as 
in Egypt a long avenue of sphinxes 
indicates the principal outlook of a 
temple. 

These earthen banks defining the 
avenue do not exist alone. As will be 
seen from the plan which accompanies 




















this paper, there is a general common 
line of direction for the avenue and 
the principal axis of the structure, and 
the general design of the building, to- 
gether with the position and shape of 
the Naos, indicate a close connection of 
the whole temple structure with the 
direction of the avenue. There may 
have been other pylon and screen 
equivalents as in ancient temples, 
which ;have disappeared, the object be- 
ing to confine the illumination to a 
small part of the Naos. There can be 
little doubt also that the temple was 
originally roofed in, and that the sun's 
first ray, suddenly admitted into the 
darkness, formed a fundamental part 
of the cultus. 


It is difficult to imagine a building 
more utterly unlike in plan an Egyp- 
tian temple than Stonehenge. Within 
a circular bank of earth, three hundred 
feet across, is a smaller circle of thirty 
equi-distant stones supporting lintels. 
This is the boundary of the building 
proper, a surprisingly perfect circle. 
Within are the remains of five trili- 
thons, and a number of small upright 
stones which seemed to have formed 
two more circles. The trilithons stand 
in the form of a horseshoe; they are 
the only part of the building which is 
not perfectly symmetrical about a 
point, the centre; the only part, there- 
fore, which can be said to have an 
axis. The axis of the horseshoe passes 
pretty closely through the centres of 
two opposite openings in the outer ring 
of stones, and points towards the sun- 
rise. When a line is drawn to show it 
on the plan it is fairly evident; take 
the line away and there is only the 
general symmetry of the horseshoe of 
trilithons about one diameter to dis- 
tinguish it from any other of the fifteen 
diameters of the circle that pass 
through pairs of opposite openings in 
the outer ring. The horseshoe is fifty 
feet across; the whole building a hun- 
dred. Where is there in these propor- 
tions any likeness to the temple at 
Karnak, with its passage twenty feet 
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and 
through a building about fifteen hun- 


wide running straight open 
dred feet by seven hundred? The 
“pylons and other screen equivalents 
which have disappeared,” the roof and 
the darkness, exist nowhere but in 
suggestion. It is easy to understand 
how, to bring an appearance of veri- 
similitude into the comparison, it was 
essential to dwell upon the avenue. 
Two parallel banks with their com- 
plementary ditches, about fifty feet 
apart, form the avenue. It starts from 
the earth circle nearly, but according 
to Petrie not quite opposite the open- 
ing in the outer ring of stones that 
faces the trilithon and the altar stone, 
and it runs north-east towards the mid- 
summer sunrise. With the single ex- 
ception of the Heel-stone there is no 
stone standing within it now, and no 
sign that any has stood there in the 
past; no evidence of pylons to limit the 
view, or indeed of anything, save its 
identity of direction, to show that it 
formed an integral part of the stone 
building. It is just a pair of low 
earthen banks running steadily down 
hill, out of sight altogether from the 
point behind the trilithon whence the 
sunrise is watched. Where is the like- 
ness here to the view from the shrine 
of Amen-Ra of the furthest pylon of 
the temple 1,500 feet away, seen 
through innumerable doors? Yet de- 
spairing of being able to find an accu- 
rate orientation for Stonehenge itself, 
when some stones had fallen, and oth- 
ers were leaning, and all was rough, 
and the whole building was only 100 
feet across, Sir Norman Lockyer and 
Mr. Penrose have based their estimate 
of the date of foundation—1680 B.C.— 
entirely on the orientation of the 
avenue, determined as follows. They 
pegged out as best they could the cen- 
tral line between the low and often 
mutilated banks, and measured the 


bearings of two sections of this line 
near the beginning and the end. The 





a, 
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values differed by only six minutes of 
are, so the avenue is remarkably 
straight even in its present imperfect 
state. But: 


This value of the azimuth, the mean 
of which is 49° 35’ 51”, is confirmed 
by the ,information, also supplied by 
the Ordnance Survey, that from the 
centre of the temple the bearing of the 
principal bench mark on the ancient 
fortified hill, about eight miles distant, 
a well-known British encampment 
named Silbury or Sidbury is 49° 34’ 
18”, and that the same line continued 
through Stonehenge to the south-west 
strikes another ancient fortification, 
namely, Grovely Castle, about six miles 
distant and at practically the same 
azimuth, viz. 49° 35’ 51”. For the 
above reasons 49° 34’ 18” has been 
adopted for the azimuth of the avenue. 


There is something uncanny about 
this argument. The authors are trying 
to find the place of a pre-historic sun- 
rise by assuming that the avenue 
pointed to it. They measured the di- 
rection of the avenue, and found that 
the measures agreed so very nearly 
with the Ordnance Survey measure of 
the direction of their mark—presum- 
ably on the highest point—at Sidbury 
camp, that they adopted the latter 
measure rather than their own; in other 
words, they agreed that the avenue is 
directed very exactly to Sidbury. 
Henceforward one cannot leave Sid- 
bury out of the argument. As against 
the theory that the avenue pointed to 
the sunrise there is the fact that it 
points to Sidbury. The latter is no 
more likely to be accidental than the 
former. There are two courses open 
to us. On the one hand we may sup- 
pose that the avenue was drawn to 
lead over the down to Sidbury camp, 
and had no intentional relation to the 
place of sunrise. On the other hand 
We may suppose that Sidbury is in the 
sunrise line not by accident but by 
design; that it forms an integral part 
of the solar temple of Stonehenge. And 


since the camp occupies the summit 
of a steep and isolated hill, while 
Stonehenge lies on a wide and gently 
sloping down, it is plain that the camp 
end of the Stonehenge-Sidbury line 
must have been fixed first, and the site 
of the temple determined by prolonging 
the line sunrise-Sidbury till it struck 
a suitable place on the down. There 
is nothing impossible in this; the ques- 
tion is, Can it be said to be so prob- 
able that one is justified in finding a 
date for Stonehenge from the direction 
of the line so drawn? Which is the 
greater improbability, that the Stone- 
henge-sunrise line was laid out so that 
it passed over the peak of Sidbury hill 
eight miles away, so nearly invisible 
from Stonehenge by reason of an in- 
tervening down that Sir Norman Lock- 
yer thought that the latter formed the 
local horizon, and makes no mention 
of having seen Sidbury over its top, 
though the Ordnance Survey party 
could do so; or that the line of an 
avenue setting out from Stonehenge 
straight towards Sidbury happens to 
point to the place where the sun rose 
at a date which is perhaps as likely 
as any other for the foundation of the 
building, seeing that archeology un- 
aided can tell practically nothing on 
the subject? 

If preference be given to the first 
alternative, and we assume that Stone- 
henge really was so placed that Sid- 
bury marked the point where the sun 
rose on midsummer morning, the ques- 
tion still remains, Was it done so ac- 
curately that it is worth measuring 
accurately now, and drawing from the 
measures an exact statement of date? 
It may well be objected that in our 
climate Sidbury is probably not visible 
from Stonehenge at sunrise once in 
twenty years, and that the likelihood 
of a long delay in drawing out the plan 
of so great a work would very soon 
have induced the builders to adopt a 
line near enough for their purposes 














though not for ours. Another objection 
is that Stonehenge is a “rude stone 
monument”: Karnak emphatically is 
not: very probably it is the finest piece 
of building that the world has seen. 
It is straining analogy almost to 
the breaking-point to argue from one 
to the other, and treat Stonehenge as 
a solar temple because perhaps the 
shrine of Amen-Ra at Karnak was. 
And lastly there is the grave difficulty 
that everything depends upon guessing 
right what is to be considered the criti- 
cal phase of the sunrise or sunset. Sir 
Norman Lockyer has assumed that for 
Karnak the moment of sunset was 
when the sun’s centre had just reached 
the horizon; for Stonehenge sunrise 
was the moment when the first tip of 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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the sun appeared above the hill. It 
was necessary to adopt these precise 
yet different phases for the two cases, 
because any other assumptions would 
have led to results obviously absurd. 
The unconfessed discrepancy of trest- 
ment tactily confesses how arbitrary is 
the process. 

One may well doubt whether any- 
thing is gained by these attempts to 
help out the deficiencies of archzeology 
with the aid of astronomy. Archzol- 
ogy is all the worse if an uncertain 
date is made to masquerade as a cer- 
tainty in plumes borrowed from astror- 
omers; and astronomy, which has a 
character for accuracy to lose, is apt 
to lose it in the company. 

Arthur R. Hinks. 
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“My Maid, you know, who began so 
well, and was such an angel at first,” 
a charming young married woman said 
to me the other day, “has disappointed 
me dreadfully. I used to think her so 
nice; and now I can’t bear her near 
me at all. I can’t think why I thought 
her so refined and attractive and intelli- 
gent; she has become quite pudding- 
faced.” 

One is, irresistibly reminded of this 
not unusual type of mistress in reading 
the new batch of the Carlyle Letters, 
just published. The old controversy is 
again awaked; the old enthralling in- 
terest in the Cheyne Row ménage has 
revived. Alas! for the base uses to 
which even the very elect may de- 
scend! Extremes meet; on this familiar 
ground the woman of brilliant intel- 
lect and the mediocre, overburdened 
housewife, find a common attraction; 
nay, the spark of genius positively 
revels amid the res angusta domi. On 
this topic we often “suffer fools glad- 





ly”; it is no wonder that a Mrs. Car- 
lyle should interest the average person. 
There is a strong humanity about 
Mrs. Carlyle that attracts even the 
simple reader who knows and under- 
stands nothing of her famous hus- 
band’s works. Even the devotees of 
Home Gush and Sketchy Pars can revel 
in the thrilling stories of the domestic 
struggles in the Cheyne Row house- 
hold; they feel, perhaps, that they may 
surround themselves, in a manner, with 
a classic halo, while yet basking in 
the sunshine of their favorite topic. “I 
really must try to read one of Carlyle’s 
books now,” said a lady to me lately, 
taking down from the shelves a dusty 
Sartor Resartus; “his wife’s letters are 
so interesting.” After a short wrestle 
she returned that revered classic to its 
since undisturbed repose, wondering 
“why such a clever woman should 
have been thrown away on such a hus- 
band.” 
The long row of “general” servants 
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at Cheyne Row, what of them? Does 
one not feel a little sorry, despite, or 
rather, because of their mistress’s ti- 
rades, for these poor creatures? The 
dark kitchen of Cheyne Row looks 
dreary enough now in its semi-mu- 
seum-like dignity of state; it looked, 
probably, but little brighter under the 
careful régime of Mrs. Carlyle, when 
the “Peesweep” Sereetha,’ ‘“dottle’”’ 
Helen, Ann the “Button,” or Elizabeth 
the “Mooncalf,” severally “dreed their 
weird” within its shades. Mrs. Car- 
lyle, accustomed to Scottish thrift, 
was, possibly, a, little exacting. And 
that she had what is called “a stormy 
soul” can easily be imagined by the 
diligent student of the Letters. Her 
stories, one feels instinctively, lose 
nothing in the telling. She is a true 
literary alchemist; under her magic 
hand the poor, trivial little shortcom- 
ings of Helen, Ann, or “Little Char- 
lotte’’ gain, in their turn, almost the 
dignity of a classic. To be scolded by 
Mrs. Carlyle was, if these unfortunates 
had only known it, to gain a place in 
history. 

It was not an easy time, as compared 
with the standard of modern ideas, 
that these successive servants had in 
the Carlyle household. Times have al- 
tered; wages have risen, and the posi- 
tion of the servant, even of the “gen- 
eral,” has vastly improved. Even dur- 
ing the Carlyle days the change began 
to make itself felt, as the lady records 
somewhere about 1864, in a domestic 
“Budget” addressed to her lord; and 
the last days. of the Cheyne Row 
housekeeping were, of necessity, more 
luxurious than the first. But, for most 
of the period, the servants had but £12 
a-year; they did their own washing, 
which was hung out to dry in the gar- 
den; they baked all the bread; they 
slept in the dark, damp back-kitchen, 


1“Peesweep,”’ explains Carlyle gravely, -‘‘is 


a peewit, lapwing; with which swift but inef- 
fectual bird Sereetha seemed to have similar- 
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half-sunk, like so many London kitch- 
ens, into the ground; not exactly, one 
thinks, healthful or cheering conditions 
of life. Besides, the house, as any one 
can see, was a large one for one serv- 
ant to keep in order; and Mrs. Car- 
lyle, by her own showing, was often 
ailing, and incapable, therefore, of giy- 
ing much methodical help. One of the 
servants, indeed (I think it was a girl 
from the Free Kirk, who had found 
grace), said: “It is impossible for one 
woman to do all your work”; and the 
later servants stipulated often for a 
rise in wages. History does not say 


that they bargained for “every 
Wednesday evening out.” Their meals 
were ‘more or less erratic; “for the 


most part,” as Mrs. Carlyle candidly 
confesses, “they scrambled for their 
living out of ours.” The wonder, sure- 
ly, is not that they were so bad, but 
that they were so good. 

Mrs. Carlyle lived some thirty odd 
years in Chelsea, and had, during that 
time, some thirty-five! odd servants. 
This, perhaps, to some who nowadays 
change their servants every six weeks, 
may not seem an overpowering num- 
ber. But it must be remembered that 
those were the days when servants 
stayed long in one place; far longer 
certainly than they do now. There was 
not the same restless spirit of change 
in the world. So that thirty-five serv- 
ants—allowing for the fact that one of 
the thirty-five stayed eleven and an- 
other five and a half years—seem a 
fair number for the thirty years. Here 
(so far as I have been able to ascertain 
from various sources) is the record: 


June 1834. Bessy Barnet. (“Our ro- 
mantic maid.” Brought to Chel- 
sea by the Carlyles on their ar- 
rival.) 

1835. Woman sent by Mrs. Austin 
(sister-in-law). 

ity.”"—(‘‘Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 

Carlyle,’’ i, 23.) 











1835. 
known). Rebellious, mutinous. 

Autumn 1835. Sereetha, the “Pee- 
sweep.” (Small girl from Chel- 
sea.) 

Autumn 1835. Anne Cook. (Brought 
by Carlyle from Scotland; sent 
for by dying mother a few months 
later.) 

(Hiatus of a year or so, filled by Un- 

known.) 

Autumn 1837. Helen Mitchell. (“Kirk- 
caldy Helen.”) 

August 1840. Helen Mitchell gets 
drunk, but reforms and stays. 

July 1843. Helen Mitchell dusts Car- 
lyle’s books, and goes into rap- 
tures about “the Maister’s” Sartor 
Resartus. 

September 1846. Helen Mitchell leaves 
to “better” herself. 

End of 1846. A girl from the Free 

Kirk (who stayed six days), 

called, “‘Pessima’ (The Worst). 

(“Go, in the devil’s name,” said 

Carlyle to her.) 

An old woman, nicknamed 
“Slowcoach.” “An old, half-dead, 
grumbling soul.” 

“Postie.” (The postman’s wife; 

temporary help.) 

January 1, 1847. Ann, No. 1. (A 
“Little Button,” with a basis of 
reason.) 

October 1847. Ann offers kindly to 
“air” the absent Carlyle’s bed by 
sleeping in it. 

Autumn 1848. Ann leaves to get mar- 
ried, 

Autumn 1848. Helen Mitchell returns. 

February 1849. Helen Mitchell gets 
very drunk again. 

1849. Elizabeth Sprague. (“A pretty, 
sweet-looking creature, with inno- 
cent, winning ways.’’) , 

December 1849. Elizabeth Sprague is 
lectured .for sulking. 

August 1850. Eliza. (A “young person”; 
a stop-gap.) 

September 1850. Emma. 
guished and soft-voiced.) 

May 1851. Ann, No. 2. (A punctual, 
trustworthy woman; it was hoped 
she “would stay for ever,” but 
she left, apparently from illness.) 

July 1852. A new “Beautiful” Servant, 
otherwise nameless. (Read the 


1846. 


1846. 


(Distin- 


Letters: an “Austrian Spy”; and 
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Irish Roman Catholic (name un- 
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a “helpless, ill-trained, low-minded 
goose.”’) 


July 1852. “Little Martha.” 

August 27, 1852. “Irish Fanny.” (The 
heroine of a burglar episode and 
the brave discoverer of some 200 
bugs. “Ran away into matrimony 
of a kind.”) 

December 1853. Ann, No. 3. 
practical, unsympathizing.) 

March 1857. Ann, No. 3, cuts her finger 
with a bath brick. 

August 1857. Ann, No. 3, is prescribed 
camomile tea by Miss Jewsbury. 

November 1857. Ann. No. 3. A black- 
beetle runs into her ear. 

March 29, 1858. Ann, No.3. Her face 
becomes “diabolic,” and she 
leaves. 

March 29, 1858. “Miss Cameron.” 
(Lady help; soi-disant daughter of 
a half-pay lieutenant; Irish impos- 
tor; convicted of lying and theft.) 

June 1858. “Little Charlotte.” (At first 
“a good, biddable, clever little 
creature.”’) 

February 1859. “Little Charlotte” is 
described as “the Good Girl of a 
Fairy-tale.” 

February, 1860. “Little Charlotte” 
cries her eyes out at the dog 
Nero’s death. 

August 1860. “Little Charlotte” is dis- 
charged for general muddle. 
August 1860. “Old Jane.” (Was 71 
years old; couldn’t cook, and stole 
the beer; besides “requiring to be 
supplied with a pair of young 

legs.”’) 


(Hard, 


(Change to “Two” Servants now 
effected, with groans thereat.) 


“Tall Charlotte.” 
Sarah. (Cook.) 
“Little Charlotte” re- 


September 1860. 
(Housemaid.) 

November 1860. 
turns. 

1861. Matilda. (Cook.) Was sent soon 
to the hospital for an operation. 

July 1861. Margaret. (A Welsh or 
Irish girl.) 

September 1862. Maria. (Housemaid ) 
Goes into joyful hysterics at Mrs. 
Carlyle’s recovery and return. 

October 1862. Maria is discharged for 
domineering impertinence. (A 
“Bubbly Jock.”) 


1861 (?) or 1862 (?) Elizabeth. (Cook.) 
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November 1862. Elizabeth. (‘Horse, 
cow, mooncalf, and brute-beast.’’) 


1862. “Little Flo.” (“An _ honest, 
truthful, industrious little girl. 
An incomparable small house- 
maid.’’) 

January 1863. “Little Flo.” (“An in- 


comparable small demon; an imp, 
a poisonous viper.’’) 

End of 1862. Mary. (Cook.) Traduced 
by “Flo”; but stays on after her 
traducer had left. ‘The worst of 


girls.” 
1863. Lizzy. (Housemaid.) 
1864. Helen. (Housemaid.) “Big, 


beautiful blockhead,” and “incor- 
rigible goose.” 


1864. Fanny. (Housemaid.) 
1864. Mrs. Warren. (Cook-house- 
keeper.) 


1865. Jessie Hiddlestone. (Hereditary 
housemaid and lady’s maid.) 
(The last-named two were in the 
house at Mrs. Carlyle’s death.) 


There are evidences, indeed, that 
Jessie Hiddlestone, although a “hered- 
itary housemaid” (i.e., the daughter of 
a former servant), would,' had Mrs. 
Carlyle lived, not for long have contin- 
ued in the angel stage; her disillusion 
had already begun. The fact is that 
Mrs. Carlyle’s ‘“‘method” seems to have 
been just a trifle demoralizing. That 
“clever lady, a little too much given to 
insecticide” (as the late Lord Bowen 
called her),-must be pronounced to be 
more than a little variable. She ex- 
pected unlimited devotion from her 
servants, and not unfrequently, strange 
to say, got it. That she could exercise 
great personal charm is nowhere more 
evident than here. Her servants wept 
over her, they fondled her, they occa- 
sionally adored her. But it is difficult, 
especially. in everyday prosaic, domes- 
tic relations, to live for ever on the 
heights; and, when these same serv- 
ants became delinquents, their pre- 
vious affection did not aggravate their 
misdeeds. Thus Mary, the cook, who, 


after crying ovey her mistress ill up- 
stairs, has in stray followers to tea in 
the kitchen, gets summary and con- 
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tumelious dismissal; Maria, the house- 
maid, goes into raptures of joy over 
Mrs. Carlyle’s restoration to health; 
she meets her fate none the less: “I 
have foreseen for long,” writes the 
lady, “even when she was capering 
about me and kissing my hands and 
shawl, that this emotional young lady 
would not wear well, and that some 
fine day her self-conceit and arrogance 
would find the limits of my patience.” 
Alas! genius has its limits, and the fool 
often “sees to the ways of her house- 
hold” better than the learned lady. 
Less wise in her generation than many 
other less clever people, Mrs. Carlyle 
seems to have made the mistake of 
alternating petting with scolding; or 
rather, she eanonized her maids, and 
subsequently dethroned them. Nay, 
when annoyed, her feelings were some- 
thing of the nature of those of Mrs. 
Proudie over her arch enemy, the cu- 
rate Slope: she was not content with 
merely slaying her enemy; she could 
have eaten her afterwards with pleas- 
ure. She had the faults, too, of the 
“artistic temperament’; her servants 
once dethroned, she appears to have 
listened to any gossip or tittle-tattle 
about their failings from stray “helps” 
and charwomen who “dropped in cas- 
ual,” and accepted it, like Othello, as 
gospel truth. No one can deny that 
when she was angry she was very 
angry; she gave way to what, in a less 
charming lady, might perhaps have 
been called “temper.” Her emotions 
are a real thunder and lightning of the 
gods; pity it is that they should bear 
a touching likeness to the breaking of 
a butterfly on a wheel. It is such 
talent thrown away; she _ spends 
rhetoric that would have amazed and 
stimulated the present-day ladies’ po- 
litical circles, either on the stupid ig- 
norance of “general servants,” or on 
the reducing of a plumber’s bill some 
few shillings. In this latter transac- 
tion, indeed, she gives herself a bad 

















headache into the bargain, and “shakes 
all day,” she tells a confidant, “as if 
with St. Vitus’s dance.” The servants— 
cheap, and taken from a low class, as 
at first many of them were—cannot all 
have been bad; human nature is hu- 
man nature everywhere, even in Chel- 
sea in the fifties, and people there, no 
more than anywhere else, were alter- 
nately angel and devil. The changes, 
it will be noticed. were often rapid: 
thus, Elizabeth, “far the most lovable 
servant I have had,” speedily degen- 
erates into “caprices and sullen tem- 
per.” At the departure of this “high- 
going, shining kind of damsel,” Car- 
lyle comments: “‘What a province of 
the ‘domesticities’ this is at present! 
Anarchie exceedingly; the funnel-neck 
of all our anarchies.” “Little Char- 
lotte,” after shining as “the good girl 
of a fairy tale,” is soon discarded as 
heedless and a “muddler”’; Jessie Hid- 
dlestone, “the most promising-looking 
servant we have had”—‘‘so quick, so 
willing, so intelligent, so warmly hu- 
man,” presently degenerates, not mere- 
ly into “pudding-faced-ness,” but into 
a “vixen” and a “humbug.” This lady, 
now Mrs. Broadfoot, of Thornhill, has 
recently given testimony to Carlyle’s 
merits as a master; it would be inter- 
esting to know her opinion of her for- 
mer mistress. Mrs. Carlyle frankly 
confesses in another case her own 
eaprice, as thus: “Little Flo, my in- 
comparable small housemaid, has 
turned out an incomparable smal! 
demon.” 

Yes, it must be owned that there was 
a great deal of the “Eternal Feminine” 
about Mrs. Carlyle. She was quick, 
impulsive, eager; in at least a dozen 
moods a day; “everything by turns, 
and nothing long.” With a strange 
inconsistency, however, she neither ex- 
pected nor tolerated “moods” in her 
domestics. She might. one thinks, have 
shown a trifle more recognition of the 
stray merits of these poor creatures 
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who toiled in an ungrateful world for 


a penurious wage. There are still, no 
doubt, a good many people who expect 
their servants to be Incarnations of all 
the Virtues at so many pounds a year; 
but Mrs. Carlyle’s brilliant intellect 
should have saved her from such a 
fallacy. Genius, however, so far as I 
have observed, is seldom brought to 
bear on the simpler problems of life. 
Mrs. Carlyle’s enthusiasm for house- 
keeping and domestic management 
would probably have been more effect- 
ive if it had been less comet-like, and 
more of a slow and steady radiance. 
Sometimes, no doubt, illness made the 
poor lady hard to please: she was, lat- 
terly, a neurotic. Thus, in July 1864— 
her worst time—she quarrels even with 
Dr. John Carlyle, her devoted brother- 
in-law, and writes home her directions 
about “those idiot servants.” 

But Mrs. Carlyle, it is plain, did not 
judge her servants by her own stand- 
ard. She appears almost, in theory, to 
regard them as white slaves, whose 
own interests in life are to count as 
nil, Thus, the first Ann—a “nice, 
clean, orderly, quiet little woman”’— 
with, moreover, a basis of “pure rea- 
son,” makes up her mind to get mar- 
ried. “People must get married before 
all,” her mistress comments coldly. Or, 
“Matilda” is taken ill with a serious 
complaint, and has to go to the hos- 
pital. Mrs. Carlyle goes to see her 
there, but says, “What she could mean 
in going to a new service with such a 
complaint I am at a loss to conceive.” 
“Kirkcaldy Helen,” after some eleven 
years’ patient service and devotion to 
her mistress, goes off into drink, and 
Mrs. Carlyle—for the dog Nero’s ail- 
ments all tenderness and solicitude—is 
almost cruel in her references to the 
unhappy girl. 

No, Mrs. Carlyle, it must be con- 
fessed, did not go far towards a satis- 
factory solution of the “Servant Ques- 
tion.” A stupider woman—after such 
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a forty years’ experience—would prob- 
ably have gone much nearer to solving 
it. But there is an irresistible charm 
about the whole story—the whole en- 
tourage. It is not only genius; it is 
the touch of nature that does it—yes, 
the eternal touch of nature that is said 
to make the whole world kin. How 
many more Carlyle Letters will still 
appear it is impossible to say; one 
thing is certain—there can never be too 
many for the public. I can even find 
it in my heart to regret that Geraldine 
Jewsbury—Mrs. Carlyle’s life-long 
The National Review. 
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friend—should when dying have, as a 
matter of conscience, burnt all hers. 
The many attacks on Mr. Froude seem 
to me to be out of place, for the life- 
story, which he disclosed, requires, 
surely, no violent partisanship on either 
side. The Letters of husband and 
wife, read together, tell their own 
story clearly enough; and they will al- 
ways attract, for they have the stamp 
of genius, the distinction of pathos, 
and the irresistible charm of a human 
document. 
Emily Cook. 





A MIDDLE-AGED MEDITATION. 


I remember, when I was an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, that I went 
one Sunday morning, after chapel, for 
a walk with a friendly Don. We 
stopped for a moment—it was summer 
—on Clare Bridge, and looked down the 
Cam. I can still see with the inward 
eye that incomparable prospect; the 
Renaissance front of the college, like 
an Italian palace, the high ironwork 
of the gate, the gray balustrades of 
the bridge, the terraced walks above 
the river, the ivy on the mouldering 
walls the shrubs of the garden with 
the high elms beyond. My companion 
said, “What a delicious day for my 
birthday—I am thirty-six to-day.” 

I was consumed, I remember, in a 
moment, by a great pity for my friend. 
I had thought of him vaguely as a few 
years older than myself—and now a 
veil was torn away; here was not the 
lively and vigorous companion that I 
had imagined, but a man faint with 
experience, and within a few years of 
forty, an old man, with but a handful 
of declining years between him and 
the grave. 

I suppose I was myself very yoang 


for my age, and somewhat unreflec- 
tive; for it certainly appeared to me 
that to describe a man, as I often 
vaguely did, as “about forty,” was 
practically to relegate him to the class 
of people for whom life might perhaps 
hold a few more sober hours, but for 
whom pleasures of a serious kind could 
hardly be said to exist. I am now 
half a dozen years older than my de- 
crepit friend was then, and I find that 


my point of view has_ insensibly 
changed; I do not feel appreciably 
older myself than I did on Clare 


bridge; I have still many illusions; I 
am still irrepressibly hopeful, and look 
forward confidently to setting the 
Thames, or at least the Cam, on fire 
within the next year or two. The 
next book that I write is to make me 
famous; the shower of honorary de- 
grees and decorative ribbons is shortly 
to begin to fail; and yet I suppose (nay 
I am sure) that there are many boys 
to whom I seem as distressingly old 
as my friend did on that day. Yet 
every time it is brought home to me— 
as it is sometimes brought home to me 
by the confiding talk of some girl 

















whom I take in to dinner, who regards 
me as long past the power of being 
interesting as a dear old man in fact— 
every time, I say, that this is brought 
home to me, it is with a shock of pain. 

I wish here to consider my position 
briefly, and to state the sources of my 
happiness and unhappiness. I have 
always cherished the hope that I shall 
not fall into the error of those who 
lament in retrospect over vanished joys 
and pleasures. It seems to me that it 
ought to be possible to grow old tem- 
perately and joyfully, and to gain at 
each point the appropriate virtues and 
ornaments of the decade to which one 
belongs. I have no wish’ to anticipate 
age or to prolong youth unduly. I re- 
member a silly chattering old man in 
a Swiss hotel, who insisted on taking 
a large party of helpless persons on a 
glacier tied together with a rope, while 
he headed the hapless band himself, 
waving an ice-axe and recounting the 
incidents of the days when, as he said, 
he bounded from peak to peak. Hardly 
were the words out of his mouth when 
he fell into a shallow adjacent cre- 
vasse, and was extricated by the porter 
who had accompanied the procession, 
not indeed to protect it, but to carry 
humbly the provision for the midday 
meal. Neither then nor since has that 
lamentable old man appeared to me in 
anything but a distressing light, though 
there were unhappily only too many 
persons to be found in the hotel to 
encourage him, and even to admire his 
parade of vigor. I desire personally 
to become older in a dignified way, 
and to know when to stop active pur- 
suits; and when the time comes, and 
not before, I desire to “beam through 
my spectacles” upon the young people. 
I have known men and women who 
have done this gracefully and success- 
fully, just like the old dog who in his 
hot youth used to run exulting with 
the carriage, and who now only turns 
out to salute it when it departs, to give 
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a hoarse bark or two, and then returns 
contentedly to the fireside to sleep 
quietly and to be at his best when the 
beloved party returns. 

I will say frankly that I am far 
happier in every way than I was as 


a young man. I suppose I was never 
a real young young man, or I should 
not be so contented a middle-aged one. 
I suppose too that I have not yet 
reached the point at which physical 
vigor abates, or at which the mind be- 
comes irrevocably made up on every 
point. I find that I can take exercise, 
though not violent exercise, as well as 
ever and with less fatigue. I can walk 
all day in a mountain country, or 
bicycle all day in an agreeable land- 
scape. I can shoot better than I used 
to be able to do; and if exercise has 
not quite the zest it used to have, I 
believe I enjoy it more; at the same 
time I become aware that it is not so 
necessary to me as formerly, and that 
I can keep in health without it; that 
air in fact is more needful than exer- 
cise. 

Moreover my interests have largely 
increased. AS a young man I never 
read the paper, and thought meanly of 
those who did. Now I read my “Times” 
from end to end and hate to be de- 
prived of it. Then (I had enjoyed a 
strictly classical education) I knew no 
history to speak of; I have now a fair 
general knowledge of the events and 
personages of modern times. Then I 
loved poetry and fiction. Now I can- 
not read modern novels, but tend to 
revert to half a dozen favorite authors; 
and poetry I seldom deliberately read. 
I now prefer biographies and memoirs 
to almost any other reading. Formerly 
a biography, ceased to interest me as 
soon as the hero left the university; 
I now find that up to the age of about 
forty I can follow his fortunes with 
absorbing interest. Then my circle was 
composed of a few friends and rela- 
tives, and my interests were confined 
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to the doings of my old school and 
university and my own countryside. 
Now a network of innumerable fine 
chains has grown up over the whole of 
England, and even extends into foreign 
parts. I have many correspondents, 
and the world seems a more real and 
lively place than it did. All this is 
pure gain. 

One special advantage of middle age 
I will here gratefully record. I now 
do, in matters of amusement, only 
what I know amuses me. AS a young 
man there were many things I felt 
bound to do, because other people did 
them, because they were fashionable, 
because it was natural for a young 
man to do them, and I did not wish to 
appear slow or exceptional, and for 
other equally lame reasons. But now 
I know my own mind. I only go to 
houses where I know I shall feel at 
home—formerly I was incapable of de- 
clining an invitation. I now have no 
difficulty in refusing to do what I do 
not like, except in cases where some 
sacrifice must be made for goodfellow- 
ship, as, for instance, if a party of 
bridge cannot be made up without me. 
If I am asked to ride a friend’s horse, 
I say no. If I am asked to play golf, 
I say I do not play it; if I am asked 
if I would! like to go over and lunch 
with some tiresome neighbors, I say 
frankly that it would not amuse me. 
This, it seems to me, is not selfishness; 
I may honestly say that I have a 
stronger sense of duty and am more 
conscientious than I was when I was 
young—but it seems to me that when 
things are intended purely for pleas 
ure, and have no other motive behind 
them, it is a pity to do them when 
they are only burdensome. It is neces- 
sary when one is young to do a large 
number of things for the sake of ex- 
because an unenterprising 
ean often be prevented 


periment, 


young man 


from doing something, which turns out 
eventually to be a source of pleasure, 
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by indolence or some initial shyness. 
And thus I think that the instinct of 
trying to do things from a sense of 
shame is a healthy one in youth. I 
well remember how I used to frequent 
balls, though a miserable dancer; and 
I remember too the moment when I 
achieved my freedom. I had gone to 
a ball in a neighbor’s house, and stood 
gloomily about behind doors endeavor- 
ing to enter into lively conversation 
with people who were frankly enjoying 
themselves. My genial host, espying 
me as I stood solitary, said to me, 
“You look as if you were at a funeral.” 
My spirit rose within me, and I said, 
“Yes, that is how I feel—and, please 
God, I will never go to another ball 
as long as I live.” And I have kept 
my word. 

Another great benefit conferred by 
age is the gradual extinction of the 
sense of shyness. I find that I can 
now ask a question in a natural way, 
say frankly, and I hope not discourte- 
ously, what I think, meet a stranger 
on easy terms and without a suspicious 
feeling that he is likely to despise me. 
The reason partly is that though my 
belief in my own attainments has not 
markedly increased (and indeed there 
is little reason why it should) my be- 
lief in the attainments of other people 
has not increased either. In youth 
opinions are apt to be held with a 
species of defiance, however harmless 
or inconspicuous they are. But the 
feeling that I now have, that I have 
a perfect right to any opinion of my 
own, probably causes me to modify 
the language in which I express it, 
quite apart from the fact that I now 
see no reason to deny to other people 
the right, if they are foolish enough to 
exercise it, of holding opinions diamet- 
rically opposite to mine. 

Moreover my feeling of the conse- 
quences of social solecisms is not so 
acute. As a young man if I behaved 
awkwardly, if I expressed an unfavor- 

















able opinion, by mischance, of a near 
relation of someone present in a social 
gathering, I used to go away feeling 
an outcast. I now know that awk- 
wardness wins, more sympathy than 
disapproval; and, if I have the misfor- 
tune to commit myself to a critical 
opinion on a near relation of a neigh- 
bor and become aware of the fact, I 
have the courage to invite him to ex- 
press a similar opinion on some near 
relation of my own. I no longer feel 
that the eyes of Europe are on me, 
and, realizing as I do how soon I for- 
get all about the persons I have met, 
I realize that no one troubles their 
head very much about me in my ab- 
sence. Part of this loss of self-con- 
sciousness is physical no doubt, but it 
is also greatly due to a truer sense of 
the proportion of things. It is true that 
one does not become instinctively con- 
scious of one’s advancing Years. But 
I have found it useful to remind my- 
self, when I am in the company of 
people whom I do not hesitate to con- 
sider as buffers, that after all I am 
a buffer myself, and have every right 
to behave as one. All this convergence 
of experience helps, and the fact re- 
mains that a sort of social liberty and 
equality is one of the best gifts of ad- 
vancing years, and tends to deliver one 
from the proneness of youth to indulge 
in harsh judgments, the converse of 
which is the painful consciousness of 
being harshly judged oneself, which re- 
sults in shyness. 

So much for negative benefits; to 
turn to the positive advantages gained 
by advancing years, I am inclined 
to put among the highest the in- 
creasing sense of the beauty of sim- 
ple things. When I was young I 
required, to make me conscious of 


beauty, that there should be some ex- 
ceptional and sensational quality in 
what I saw; I wished to feast my eyes 
on great mountains, huge precipices, 
immense buildings, furious seas. 


Now 
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I am contented with a lane of elms, 
a sloping pasture, a quiet wood-end, a 
little stream, a building with a tender 


grace of antiquity about it. I used to 
require to be violently impressed and 
stirred. I liked pictures representing 
some poignant emotion, music that 
shrieked and blazed out in a tumult 
of sound. Now I like small tranquil 
pictures of landscape, and soft music. 
Hardly a day passes now without my 
being surprised by some fine and deli- 
cate effect, some glimpse of meek and 
incommunicable beauty in the‘ things 
that surround me. A flower on my 
table, a daffodil with its crumpled 
head, its smooth sword-like leaf, an 
airy elm seen from my window against 
a blue sky, a mellow wall orange with 
lichens, a little pool in a pasture set 
round by rushes—each gives me a thrill 
of contented delight. I find that I love 
purity and simplicity of effect more 
than complexity and magnificence. The 
result of this is that my life is far 
fuller of beauty than it ‘was when I 
was young, and I have exchanged the 
craving of unsatisfied sensation for a 
tranquil pleasure in the uninterrupted 
series of patient delights that nature 
is for ever preparing fn the homeliest 
landscape. Perhaps I am not so deeply 
moved and stirred as in the old days; 
but the sense of beauty is far more 
constant and far more sustaining. 
This brings me to my last point; it 
is that there has grown up in my heart 
a species of philosophy, I might almost 
call it religion, which is both stronger 
and more wholesome than the tumultu- 
ous emotions that used to affect me in 
youth. I used to desire to read the 
riddle of the world, to have some defi- 
nite and all-embracing theory which 
should explain all the mysteries of life 
and ennoble the dark trials of the soul. 
I think that I am content to leave 
more unexplained now, to be more 
grateful for simple happiness, to take 
affection soberly and’ thankfully, to 
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realize that one can but see a little bit 
of life, and to be thankful for any 
emotion which enables one to play 
a quiet and brave part. I fear that 
this philosophy has not been put to 
any very severe test, and I do not know 
what its strength would be if I were 
confronted with some hopeless and ir- 
reparable calamity. But I have seen 
such visitations fall on others, and I 
have recognized with deep gratitude 
that the human heart is capable of 
bearing with a great deal of equan- 
imity a thought which, it would seem, 
must darken the whole of life. In 
smaller things I believe I am more 
conscientious, and’ more aware of the 
rights of other persons. I have learnt 
that one has inevitably to pass through 
hours of depression, and even long and 
dreary periods when there seems no 
particularly enlivening or hopeful 
thought on the horizon. But one some- 
how emerges, and one is more content 
to wait. 7 

Of course one cannot profit by the 
experience of others: and I am well 
aware that a youthful reader ef these 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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lines may think thac I am describing 
a very tame and spiritless existence; 
all I would say is that I am a happier 
man than I was when I was young, 
and that L frankly d® not regret the 
loss of my youth. 

A great artist was once describing 
the decadence which in so many cases 
seemed to enfold the middle period of 
life. “Yes,” he said, “old men dream 
dreams, and young men see visions, 
but middle-aged men only dine.” I am 
aware that there is some truth in this: 
one gets to find a certain degree of 
comfort, I will not say indispensable, 
but at all events a convenient and 
agreeable thing. But I entirely deny 
that my happiness is built upon this 
or depends upon it: and though I may 
have lost the faculty of seeing the 
visions of what may be, and may not 
yet have lapsed into the region of 
dreams,—the dreams of what might 
have been—I can gratefully say that 
life seems to me more full, more in- 
teresting, more poetical, though per- 
haps less romantic, than in the days 
when I was young. 

Postumus. 





TERNS ON A SEA-BANK. 


At length come the terns to the 
swannery, filling the air as gracefully 
above it as do its genuine inmates the 
waters below. 


O primavera, juventute del anno! 
O juventute, primavera della vita! 


which may be rendered 


Oh swans, terns of the water! 
Oh terns, swans of the air! 


The rendering is somewhat free, per- 
haps, but I aim only at the spirit: that, 
indeed, I must dress ornithologically, 
but still I trust it is there: the spirit of 


poetry is not dead in the sciences—at 
least not in all of them: in chemistry, 
no doubt, it would be more difficult, but 
here we have to do with birds, beings 
as beautiful as youth and spring: more 
beautiful, perhaps, than some springs— 
or even than some youths: in England, 
at any rate, if not in Italy: but let that 
go before it goes farther: such reflec- 
tions would. lead me too much out of 
bounds. Yet this grace, this rial apti- 
tude, which the tern possesses equally, 
ai least, with almost any other bird of 
land or sea, is strangely mingled with 
something quite antagonistic to it; so 














that with the sense of ease and mastery 
amounting almost to rest that we re- 
ceive whilst watching the bird, there 
comes. also, at least there has come to 
me, a sense of effort, almost of toil, 
which is more difficult to explain. I 
think, however, that it is produced 
partly by the ceaseless motion of the 
wings, not spread to glide on, like a 
hawk’s or petrel’s; partly by the meas- 
ured and somewhat slow, strong 
strokes with which they move, pro- 
ducing the effect of labor, even though 
it be not there. Possibly the often-re- 
peated cry may have something to do 
with it, for this is of such a nature, so 
harsh and grating, even though not un- 
pleasantly so, that it almost seems as 
though the wings moved like doors on 
hinges, hinges rusty and creaking. Yet 
all this does not do away with, does not 
even impair, the grace and beauty of 
their motion, of the bird’s whole being; 
for whilst we know that this is real, 
we feel that the other is not, but only 
a make-believe, a bizarrerie, as it were, 
as though Ariel should feign falling 
from the “bat’s back”, as though Puck 
should affect to be grave, as though 
Perdita should pout or Imogen say 
something worldly, not cynical. Just 
as in none of these we should have 
what was aimed at, but only a mock of 
it to make the other more valued, so in 
the tern’s flight we have a mock of 
labor adding yet another charm to its 
grace and its ease. 

When terns come in the spring-time 
they come to breed; and if only the 
weather be warm and bright whole 
days may glide pleasantly away in 
watching their breeding habits. One 
should come in the very early morning, 
just treading on the skirts of night, 
when the moon, still bright, is shining 
palely on the pale birth of a lovely day. 
A few but only a few of the terns are 
as yet on the wing, wandering back- 
wards and forwards over their loved 
haunts, like ghosts surprised by the 
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These birds are as nature is. 
take her tone, and are sunny 
gleams or dusky shadows as she is 
bright or gray. As the dawn advances 
their numbers increase, and they sweep 
in circles over land and sea, crossing 
the bank each time, and doing so again 


dawn. 
They 


and again.- They fly, now in little 
bands, nearer te each other than is 
their wont, linked as it were together, 
girdling the pure still air of morning 
with a silver chain. Morning, but it is 
still night upon the sea. This great 
vast bank grand in its low monotony 
divides nature: fading night is on the 
one side of it, dawning day upon the 
other. But slowly day advances, the 
sea-horizon becomes, by faint degrees, 
a broad cincture of mauve and violet, 
dyeing the waves and fading from them 
upwards. It is like the wide-flung es- 
sence of a rainbow, paled by diffusion 
but made more lovely by it, too. And 
uow there is an effect worth recording, 
for it cannot I think be often witnessed 
by our bed-and-nature worshippers of 
to-day. 

Though the moon has become al- 
most white yet she is still luminous, 
and in this early dawn-light she flings 
pale dancing sparkles like a silver sun- 
light on the sea. They resemble fishes 
leaping out of it, the most delicately- 
hued ones, mackerel, say, or you may 
mistake them, I have myself really 
done so, for a flight of the silver terns 
just hanging poised above the water. It 
is no common effect, this. The moon 
for this brief dividing-time takes the 
sun’s place and does his office in a way 
that is neither like himself nor her. A 
few minutes and the lovely novelty is 
gone. The waves look coldly as though 
waked from a dream. Night yields her 
empire. It is dead, the moonlight, just 
as the sun’s first paly gold comes, 
stealing first then stepping stately over 
the crest of eastern hills. In a word, he 
who watches the terns on their breed- 
ing-banks at day-dawn when the weath- 
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er is set-fair will see more, much more, 
than the terns. 

Long before one would think they 
could see to catch a fish the terns are 
fishing. Everyone knows how they 
fish, how they circie, hover, pause, de- 
scend, glide up and off, and then circle, 
pause, hover again, till finally pressing 
their long thin wings against their sil- 
ver sides, they fall head-first in an ar- 
row-like manner, spitting the water 
with their red fiery spear-point of a bill 
and disappearing bodily beneath it for 
a full second of time. One is struck by 
the number of times that the plunge or 
dive is about to be made but is not. At 
every point of preparedness, up to that 
of the beak almost touching the water, 
the bird will swerve gracefully off and 
continue its circling, watchful flight. 
This is most interesting to see: Were 
the sea a marble platform or steel mir- 
ror not a_ tern that changed its mind 
would ever hurt itself, though often 
within a hair’s breadth of being dashed 
to pieces. From this hesitancy and oft- 
manceuvering one might infer the dif- 
ficulty which even these skilled fishers 
have ip securing their prey, and this 
conclusion is borne out by the result. 
Only once, on an average, out of sever- 
al plunges, does the tern rise with a 
fish in its bill, and when he does so he 
immediately flies with it to that part 
of the bank where he and his mate 
have established themselves. Not that 
there are as yet any young to feed, for 
the eggs have not even been laid. It is 
the time of courtship, if that can be 
called courtship where the majority of 
the couples have been married for a 
longer or shorter time—for that most 
birds pair for life, that this is the rule 
with them and not the exception, I 
have, myself, very little doubt. It is 
customary for one of each of these 
married pairs, let us say the female for 
the sake of simplicity, to stand or sit 
on the shingle, probably on or near tlie 
spot where the eggs will be laid, and to 


receive, at intervals, the visits of her 
spouse, who, between whiles, flies about 
over the water, hawking for fish as de- 
scribed. When he makes these visits 
he frequently brings a fish in his bill, 
and this he will sometimes eat beside 
his wife, but sometimes, also, he will 
give it her. He may come down just 
in front of her with it, holding it up, as 
it were, for her inspection and approval. 
She then, with wings a little extended 
and drooping, takes the fish, and all is 
over; it is the simple, one may almost 
say the bald, style of things. 

But take this scene, into which a lit- 
tle more of spirit and coquetry enters. 
The male seems now to make a proffer 
of the fish, even to press it upon his 
wife’s acceptance. She for her part 
seems inappreciative of these attentions, 
undervalues the gift, does not want it, 
and this coy mood continues for some 
time. But all at once she turns, and 
with a quick, little, snappy sort of peck 
takes it and flies away with it. Much 
more often, however, there is a sort of 
parading yet withholding of the fish, 
which leads to nothing—a more selfish 
and less edifying display. The bird 
bringing in the booty alights in these 
eases with his head held high, and 
moves about the other one with an im- 
portant sort of look and a step which 
would be a strut if his legs were not so 
short. Upon this his wife looking up 
opens her bill, but without advanc- 
ing and with a kind of half-indif- 
ference, an expression which sug- 
gests a divination of how the thing 
is going to end. For the impor- 
tant bird, having displayed the fish, 
seems to think he had better not part 
with it, and his mate, as though not to 
be trifled with, after making a little bob 
forward with the beak still open, flies 
abruptly off. All this, at least when 
the fish is given, is a kind of courtship, 
or rather, nuptial endearments, as to 
the origin of which in terns and other 
birds I have ideas which I will keep 

















as closely to myself at present as the 
important bird recorded did his fish, 
though not for the same reasons. 
They are not the only connubialities 
that may be witnessed between the 
male and female tern. There are others 
that are more impressive if less psycho- 
logically interesting. Standing together 
in the shingle, either side by side or 
fronting one another, both of them will 
droop their wings on the ground, raise 
their tails a little, and toss up their 
heads to such an extent that they point 
with the crimson and black-tipped bill 
almost perpendicularly towards the sky. 
They hold them thus for some little 
time, and having at length brought 
them down again make various odd lit- 
tle jerks of the body, turning to one an- 
other as though with mutual congratu- 
lations upon having accomplished some- 
thing of very considerable importance. 
Again, and this is the, prettiest of all, 
one of the pair (as I conjecture) will 
fly up to some height above the other 
and then hang in the air, alternately 
rising and sinking, beating the wings 
very strongly all the while, and more 
The Saturday Review. 
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rapidly than in ordinary flight, but re- 
maining stationary except for the up- 


and-down movement. Thus suspended 
on quivering pinions he bends his head 
downwards, looking on the bird be- 
neath, and at intervals distends the 
bill very widely, so that it looks like 
a red pair of scissors, and then closes 
it again. All at once he makes a dash 
downwards upon the object of attrac- 
tion, ascending again as the latter 
jumps up at him with raised wings and 
open beak: and this may continue for 
some little time, till at last the aerially 
disporting bird descends and rests be- 
side his mate. In these displays, as it 
has appeared to me, the one bird does 
not, as a rule, hover exactly over the 
other, but rather a little in front of it, 
so that it is well seen, the brilliantly 
colored mandibles are made the most 
of, and the fine black velvet skull-cap, 
an adornment that any old gentleman 
might envy, has full justice done it, 
owing to the bending down of the head. 
This, at least, is the interpretation 
which I am inclined, at present, to put 
upon these interesting actions. 
Edmund Selous. 





“AN UNPOPULAR INDUSTRY.” 


Is it a fact that there exists to-day, 
in a more noticeable and a more im- 
portant form than in years past, a 
great difficulty in obtaining domestic 
servants? Is it the case that in Eng- 
land there is taking place a _ revolt 
against domestic service comparable to 
the revolt which has disorganized, or 
rather reorganized, the households of 
the United States? Those are ques- 


tions suggested by a reading of an 
article contributed, under the title “An 
Unpopular Industry,” to the June Nine- 
teenth Century by Miss Catherine Webb, 
the general secretary of the Women’s 
Industrial Council. 


It was some years 





ago that the secretary of the Women’s 
Industrial Council’s Investigation Com- 
mittee, Miss Clementina Black, ex- 
pressed in the Nineteenth Century, the 
opinion that it was “generally admit- 
ted” that young women of the working 
class had become “imbued with a dis- 
taste for domestic service”; and recent- 
ly the Women’s Industrial Council 
have made it their business to institute 
a systematic inquiry into the matter, 
with a view to throwing light upon 
the causes of this distaste for domestic 
service, which is now, we are told, not 
merely “generally admitted,” but “an 
accepted fact.” Miss  Webb’s article 
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gives the result of the Council’s inves- 
tigation. 

With the object of obtaining informa- 
tion direct, the Council went to work 
in this way. A schedule of nine ques- 
tions was prepared, and distributed 
among persons who were likely to have 
opinions of their own on the question, 
or likely to reflect the opinions of 
others. Five hundred schedules were 
sent out, and one hundred and twenty- 
seven were returned filled in, which is 
a satisfactorily large response,—printed 
inquiry forms do not often result in 
25 per cent. of replies. Some of the 
criticisms made on the schedule were 
vigorous, to say the least of them; one 
mistress of servants, for instance, 
characterized the nine questions as a 
“fandango of nonsense,” and a servant 
wrote opposite several of them the 
sufficiently eloquent comment, “I do 
not understand.” But what were the 
questions, and how were they an- 
swered by those who took them seri- 
ously? They may be divided into three 
classes. Three of them dealt with the 
conditions of work, and asked whether 
the unpopularity of domestic service 
(one cannot help remarking on this in- 
teresting example of the petitio prin- 
cipii) was due to the work in detail, its 
monotony, or the unorganized condi- 
tions regarding hours, leisure, and sys- 
tem of work. Four of the questions 
related to the desirability, the diffi- 
culty, and the monetary value of train- 
ing’and the weakress of insufficient 
knowledge on the part of mistresses. 
Lastly, Question 5 asked whether “the 
unpopularity” was due to “the sociai 
status”; and Question 9 compared the 
method of remuneration usual in do- 
mestic service—monthly payments, 
board, and lodging—with the weekly 
wage of other employments, and asked 
whether this prejudiced parents against 
service as an industry for their girls. 


It may be that the answers which 


were not sent to the Committee’s ques 
tions would have formed a more illum- 
inating comment on the problem of 
“the unpopularity of domestic service’ 
than the answers which were received. 
But taking the answers received in 
order, what do they show? The gen- 
eral conclusions of the majority of the 
127 correspondents who accept the 
petitio principit that domestic service 
is unpopular seem to be these. They 
object to domestic service because of 
its monotony (76 to 35—no reply from 
16), and because of the unorganized 
conditions of hours, leisure, and system 
of work (90 to 20—no reply from 17); 
but they do not object to the work in 
detail (92 to 19—no reply from 16). 
They think that the fact that unskilled 
workers get work easily makes training 
for that work unnecessary (72 to 22— 
no reply from 33); and they are almost 
unanimous in asserting that mistresses, 
from lack of knowledge, expect too 
much from them (104 to 10—no reply 
from 13). Lastly, they do not seem te 
think that a weekly wage, either from 
their own or their parents’ point of 
view, is preferable to a monthly wage 
(69 to 30—the question failed to inter- 
est 28); but asked whether the social 
status of a servant makes domestic ser- 
vice unpopular, they are quite em- 
phatic. Sixty-two answer with a flat 
“Yes”; 27 agree, with such reservations 
as “This affects generals only, not bet- 
ter class servants”; 3 reply doubtfully 
in the negative; 22 ignore the question; 
and 13 are sufficiently proud of their 
position, or sufficiently humble of heart, 
to answer directly “No.” Here, then, 
in the replies sent and in the replies 
wanting to the Women’s Industrial 
Council’s nine questions we have the 
expression of some sort of an opinion 
by persons immediately interested in 
this problem of domestic service; and 
we next come to a further question, 
whether, in the light of these replies, 
anything can be done to lessen the un- 

















popularity of domestic service, if it 
really is unpopular. We will begin by 
begging the question, and, on the pre- 
sumption that domestic service really 
is unpopular, ask if any effectual rem- 
edy against that unpopularity has been 
proposed. Miss Webb has no hesita- 
tion in proposing a remedy. Before 
proposing it she quotes a “great au- 
thority upon economic questions con- 
cerning women” as follows:—‘‘Domes- 
tic service will never be willingly ac- 
cepted by the majority of young wom- 
en until it becomes a non-resident call- 
ing. It will never attain a condition 
satisfactory to the employer until it 
become a highly trained calling. It 
will never become a highly trained 
calling until it assumes conditions that 
attract, instead of repelling, workers 
of the best class.” Miss Webb is as 
emphatic as the authority she quotes, 
and asserts that the remedy “must be 
sought chiefly in the direction of a non- 
resident system of household service.” 

There, then, is the foundation upon 
which the structure of popular domes- 
tic service is to be built. Is it sound? 
To some housekeepers, at all events, 
the idea of a household “served” by a 
non-resident cook and non-resident 
housemaids will appear merely laugh- 
able. If “non-residence” means any- 
thing, it means fixed hours for atten- 
dance (not necessarily work) at the 
house,—say from seven in the morning 
to seven at night. Every evening, pre- 
sumably, will be free for the domestic 
servant to spend as she pleases. But 
what does that entail? This, at least. 
You cannot have dinner at an ordinary 
hour, otherwise you interfere with the 
cook’s free evening. If you want to 
have dinner at eight, you will not only 
have to get it cooked, but also served 
and cleared away by somebody who 
is not a servant. That is, you must 
cook, serve, and clear away your din- 
ner yourself; there will be no one else 
to do it for you. That is a very pleas- 
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though, to be sure, one 
question occurs, which is,—If you have 
got to cook so important a meal as 
your dinner in any case, why engage 
a servant to cook your comparatively 


ant notion; 


unimportant breakfast and lunch? 
Why, in fact, have a cook at all? Of 
course, to employ no servants whatever 
is a simple way of solving the domes- 
tic service problem; but is non-employ- 
ment of servants exactly what Miss 
Webb wants? Other questions, doubt- 
less unimportant, arise. If your ser- 
vants are not to reside in your house, 
where are they to reside, and how is 
their residence to be paid for? If you 
live deep in the country, are you to 
arrange for servants’ apartments in a 
neighboring village, perhaps a mile 
away, or will the servants settle all 
that? If, again, you live in a large 
town—London, for instance—are your 
servants to take bedrooms at so much 
a week near your house? and if so, 
how much will they, or you, have to 
pay for those bedrooms? Not very 
good bedrooms are to be had in Lon- 
don at 5s. a week, which means £13 
a year. Is that sum to be added to 
your servant’s wages? If so, suppose 
that you want to pay £20 a year for a 
housemaid, would she be satisfied at 
getting only £7 out of that £20 for her- 
self, and would she prefer £7 a year 
with every evening free to £20 a year 
with every other Sunday and one even- 
ing in the week to herself? Or are 
you to raise the wages of the servant 
to whom you now pay £20 a year to 
£33? The plain’ answer to the last 
question is that most people could not 
do it, and that nobody will do it. 


But there is another answer—and the 
best of all—to be given to this ques- 
tion,—a question of which the impor- 
tance, to our mind, is greatly exag- 
gerated. It is this. The plain fact 
stands that there are households all 
over England in which servants and 
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mistresses are perfectly happy as they 
are. “Good mistress, good maid,’—an 
old saying, but as true to-day as it 
ever was. Perhaps the ambitions of 
what are called the lower classes are 
higher to-day than they were fifty 
years ago,—if so, so much the better: 
perhaps the ideals of the servant-em- 
ploying classes are not higher to-day 
than they were fifty years ago,—if so, 
so much the worse. But the solid fact 
remains that good mistresses, tolerant, 
kindly, appreciative, and generous, do 
get good servants still, and will always 
get them. When plain men and wom- 
The Spectator. 


en are confronted with the fact that, 
offering good wages, a comfortable 
home, and reasonable personal liberty, 
they cannot get servants, then they 
will believe that there is something to 
be said for the contentions put forward 
by those who can agree with Miss 
Webb. Meanwhile they can and do 
obtain good servants,—a fact from 
which it is impossible to get away. 
Domestic service may be unpopular 
with some; with others it is not. To 
ask why it is unpopular is merely to 
beg the main question. 





CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 


Cardinal Vaughan is reported to have 
said of himself upon his death-bed that 
he had held a great position and had 
not filled it well. The saying was emi- 
nently characteristic of the man, both 
as a prince of the Roman Church and 
as a simple Christian. A prince of 
the Church and Archbishop, of West- 
minster he arrogated for his office a 
position and a dignity that not seldom 
irritated the legitimate susceptibilities 
ef his non-Roman countrymen. To the 
world at large which knew him only 
outwardly or judged him by his not 
always happily expressed public ut- 
terances, he seemed perhaps the typi- 
cal “proud priest of Rome,” haughty, 
harrow and unbending, fond of pomp 
and touched with megalomania. Yet 
herein lay the paradox of Herbert 
Vaughan’s character. Lord Halifax 
has testified how when on one occasion 
the Cardinal had characterized his per- 
sonal conduct as President of the Eng- 
lish Church Union in a manner open 
to grave misunderstanding, he tendered 
an apology so frank and complete and 
generous as to win Lord Halifax’ heart 


for ever more. The incident was emi- 
nently characteristic of the humility 
that prompted the Cardinal’s dying 
protestation to which reference has 
been made above. Certainly all who 
were brought into close contact with 
the Cardinal found a certain initial 
prejudice in them irresistibly overcome 
by the sincere humility and winning 
kindliness of the man. It was this 
personal lovableness, the outcome of 
a deep and constantly nourished piety, 
combined with untiring energy and 
force of will, that made Vaughan the 
effective leader of men that he un- 
doubtedly was. 

In some estimates of Cardinal 
Vaughan that have appeared since his 
death it has been assumed that he was 
in the main a failure because he did 
not always say the apt or conciliatory 
thing when he had occasion to address 
himself to the English Protestant pub- 
lic. There are essentially two sides to 
the activities of every English Roman 
Catholic leader. On the one side, quite 
apart from the proselytizing aims 
which were more prominent in the 

















days of Manning and of Wiseman than 
at the present time, it is expected of 
him that he wilh represent and inter- 
pret to the English people in terms 
sympathetic and intelligible to their 
modes of thought the point of view of 
the great international communion or 
congeries of churches of which Rome 
is the visible centre. It is also ex- 
pected of him—and this is an ideal 
which of itself justifies the existence 
of an English centre of Roman Catholi- 
cism—that he will in some sort inter- 
pret our habits of thought to the Latin 
Church and act as a channel of Eng- 
lish influence upon the peoples of the 
Roman obedience. It must be confessed 
that Cardinal Vaughan did not achieve 
these wider possibilities of his office. 
That he fell short in this respect has 
been described in some quarters as a 
surprise and a disappointment. Prob- 
ably persons who anticipated that the 
accession of a member of an old Ro- 
man Catholic family to the Archbish- 
opric of Westminster would inaugurate 
a more conciliatory ecclesiastical policy 
than had obtained under Cardinal 
Manning, misconceived the influences 
in which the old families of Cardinal 
Vaughan’s generation were reared. In 
his childhood and early youth the Cis- 
montane tone of thought which had 
dominated the Roman Catholic aristoc- 
racy in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century had passed away, overwhelmed 
in the strong Ultramontane wave that 
accompanied the Catholic revival 
throughout Europe in the middle pe- 
riod of the nineteenth century, a move- 
ment that was not merely dogmatic or 
ecclesiastic but also fervently and en- 
thusiastically devotional. It was the 
Ultramontane thought of the Roman 
Catholic upper class in England that 
moulded Vaughan’s youth; and in early 
manhood as a young ecclesiastic he at- 
tached himself to Manning, then en- 
gaged as the uncompromising cham- 
pion of Ultramontanism, in a critical 
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struggle with the moribund Gallican- 
ism of the old-fashioned clergy. There 
is evidence that Manning in his later 
days, with the fine political instinct 
that was his, felt and appreciated the 
significance of the new movement. 
Vaughan, on the other hand, seemed 
never to realize the nature of new 
forces that were at work in his com- 
munion; nay more, misled perhaps by 
the ill taste and excesses of a few in- 
dividuals, he may be said to have mis- 
conceived the Liberal Catholic move- 
ment as a whole. In truth the circum- 
stances of Vaughan’s birth and early 
training were not such as to foster that 
fine and as it were instinctive sense 
which enables the world’s greatest 
leaders to seize new and subtle forces 
and exert a controlling and directing 
influence upon them. It was not to be 
expected that the Roman Catholic aris- 
tocracy contemporary with Cardinal 
Vaughan, debarred for long generations 
from participation in public affairs and 
popular government, and brought up 
in the straitest ecclesiastical ways, 
would develop instincts which are 
largely, though by no means exclusive- 
ly, the outcome of a liberal education 
and a free political environment. 

On the other hand, the Cardinal 
manifested to a remarkable degree the 
high administrative ability, the skill in 
organization and the power of influenc- 
ing men in practical affairs which have 
characterized some members of his 
class and Church, of whom Sir Ed- 
ward Blount may be mentioned as a 
well-known example. As an adminis- 
trator Vaughan deserves a fuller recog- 
nition than has generally been accord- 
ed to him. Whatever his limitations in 
the wider sphere of theological or phil- 
osophical thought, he showed in prac- 
tical affairs a true grasp of the thing 
to be done and the means by which it 
was to be achieved. To some extent 
perhaps because of the very limitations 
upon which we have dwelt he was led 
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to concentrate his efforts upon work 
that lay immediately before him. Thus 
it came about that whilst Manning’s 
preoccupations were mainly with things 
that concerned the world at large, 
Vaughan was consistently busy setting 
in order the affairs of his own com- 
munion. Roman Catholics of England, 
and especially the laity, owe to Cardi- 
nal Vaughan a lasting debt of grati- 
tude for his work in the reorganization 
of their education. He was early alive 
to the coming supervision of secondary 
education by the State and continually 
urged his schools to bring themselves 
abreast of the requirements of the age. 
As regards the higher education of 
girls in particular he commenced what 
can only be described as a reformation 
of convent schools by establishing in 
London a centre at which nuns belong- 
The Saturday Review. 


ing to teaching Orders can pass through 
the Cambridge course for the training 
of teachers. This instance may suffice 
to show that despite the Ultramontan- 
ism of his theology Cardinal Vaughan 
was no reactionary bigot as an admin- 
istrator. He studied and urged upon 
his clergy the duty of co-operating loy- 
ally and cordially with the civil author- 
ities in philanthropic and especially in 
educational work. It may be said of 
him that he most recalled the great 
prelates of the Anglican Church of 
pre-Reformation days, men of noble 
birth, little tolerant of opposition, 
strong rulers of the Church, builders 
of stately cathedrals, founders of 
chantries and withal of schools and 
loyal in all singleness of heart to the 
English Crown and the laws of the 
State. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





The spring business in the book- 
trade is reported to have been about 
one-third better than it was last year. 
From England there is continued com- 
plaint of bad business in the publish- 
ing and book-selling trades. 


The series of “Representative Eng- 
lish Comedies,’ edited by Professor 
Gayley and published by the Mac- 
millans, the first volume of which was 
recently noticed in this department, is 
to be complete in five volumes. 


John Coleman’s Life of Charles 
Reade is announced for early publica- 
tion. It will be read with special in- 
terest because a large portion of it is 
autobiographic, having been written 
by Reade himself but suffered, for per- 
sonal reasons, to remain hitherto un- 
published. 


Lady Betty Balfour is completing 
the arrangement of @ volume of the 
correspondence of her father, the late 
Earl of Lytton. The collection will 
not include the more private family 
letters, but it will show “Owen Mere- 
dith” in his more intimate moods; and 
a special interest is likely to attach to 
that portion of the volume which has 
reference to his earlier life. 


The question who invented the cley- 
er phrase “the kailyard school,” to de- 
scribe Scottish fiction of the present 
day is set at rest by Mr. J. H. Millar, 
in his “Literary History of Scotland.” 
The title was given to an article by 
Mr. Millar, which was published in the 
“New Review” when that periodical 
was edited by Mr. Henley. Mr. Mil- 
lar has therefore been generally sup- 
posed to have originated the phrase, 




















but he explains that Mr. Henley him- 
self, in his editorial revision of the ar- 
ticle, invented it. 


The London literary journals tell a 
curious tale of the manuscript of a 
novel, which reached a London pub- 
lisher recently without any mention of 
the author’s name or address, or any 
clue to his personality. The novel 
turned out to be a surprisingly good 
one; and the publisher is advertising 
in distress of mind beseeching the 
unknown author to communicate with 
him regarding its publication. This 
seems to be taken seriously by the 
journals which have commented upon 
it, but it reads amazingly like a new ex- 
pedient in the modern methods of pas- 
sionate advertising. 


Mr. Quiller-Couch, who is widely- 
read and a discriminating critic, takes 
a more optimistic view of contempo- 
rary poetry than most observers. Of 
the notion that English poetry is deca- 
dent or moribund, he says: 


Such assertions, to any one who 
takes a living interest in letters, are 
nearly frantic. It would not, perhaps, 
be the truth, but it certainly would be 
a vast deal nearer the truth, to say 
that in no twenty years of our history 
—not even in the last ten ef Eliza- 
beth’s reign and the first ten of James 
the First’s—has England produced 
such a wealth of fine lyrical poetry as 
during the twenty just past. 


Lovers of Chaucer will learn with 
much interest that the famous First 
Chaucer Folio (1532) is now at length, 
for the first time, to be reproduced in 
facsimile, with an introduction by 


Prof. Skeat, who will supervise the 
progress of the work and add refer- 
“ences at the foot of each page. 


It is 
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as in the case of 
Shakspeare, there are four folio edi- 


noteworthy that, 


tions of Chaucer. Of these four 
Thynne’s edition of 1532 is the only 
one of real value, as all the rest are 
derived from it. The facsimile will be 
published by Mr. Moring, of the De 
La More Press, and the work will be 
earried out in the photographic de- 
partment of the Oxford University 
Press. 


An interesting glimpse is given of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's literary meth- 
ods in this passage from an address 
which she recently made at the Pass- 
more Edwards Settlement, an enter- 
prise of social reform in which she and 
her daughter are actively engaged: 


“Time passes, and every scheme in 
which there is a germ of life, develops 
in ways some expected, some unex- 
pected, and makes its own character. 
It is like—if I may take an illustra- 
tion from my own trade—it is like a 
character in a novel. The story-teller 
plans it in this way or in that. You 
scribble down on your first sheet of 
paper such and such incidents. Your 
hero is to end badly or to end well. 
Marriage-bells there shal! certainly be! 
—on that last far-off page. Or, if you 
are in a sterner mood, you see all the 
forces of the pit unchained about your 
poor puppets. A shipwreck—a rail- 
way accident—some new disease with 
a long name—you write it down inex- 
orably. But then you begin your 
work. And after a little while, as 
your grip tightens, as your characters 
come out of the mist, they begin to 
make themselves, to shape their own 
story. Your idea remains, if it had 
any virtue. Often one looks back 
with a strange thrill to see how near 
the thought of the end has been to 
the thought of the beginning. But on 
the way it has taken to itself a score 
of fresh forms and developments.” 
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A SONG AGAINST SPEED. 


Velocity—its praises ring 

That those who race may read:— 
The joyousness of hurrying, 

The ecstasies of speed. 
Yet flame-like though your progress 

be, 

Some thrills you’ve yet to gain; 
Not dead to all sensations we 

Who loiter in the lane. 


Of speed the savor and the sting, 
None but the weak deride; 

But ah, the joy of lingering 
About the country side! 

The swiftest wheel, the conquering run 
We count no privilege 

Beside, acquiring, in the sun, 
The secret of the hedge. 


We wait the poet fired to sing 
The snail’s discreet degrees, 

A rhapsody of sauntering, 
A gloria of ease; 

Proclaiming theirs the baser part 
Who consciously forswear 

The delicate and gentle art 
Of never getting there. 


To get there first!—’tis time to ring 
The knell of such an aim; 

To be the swiftest!—riches bring 
So easily that fame. 

To shine a highway meteor, 
Devourer of the map!— 

A vulgar bliss to choose before 
Repose in Nature’s lap. 


Consider too how small a thing 
The highest speed you gain: 

A bee can sport on gauzy wing 
Around the fastest train. 

Think of the swallow in the air, 
The salmon in the stream, 

And cease to boast the records rare 
Of paraffin and steam. 


Most, most of all when comes the 
Spring— 
Again to lay (as now) 
Her hand benign and quickening 
On meadow, hill and bough— 
Should speed’s enchantment lose its 
power; 
For “None who would exceed” 
(The Mother speaks) “a mile an hour, 
My heart aright can read.” 


The turnpike from the car to fling, 
As from a yacht the sea, 


Is doubtless as inspiriting 
As aught on land can be; 
I grant the glory, the romance, 
But look behind the veil— 
Suppose that while the motor pants 
You miss the nightingale! 
BE. V. Lucas. 
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“FEW PASSIONS CAN OUTLIVE 
A LITTLE SONG.” 


When Memory comes teasing you, 
Trying to break your heart, 

Telling of things that used to be, 
And how you bore a part, 

The safest Lethe you can drink 
(You’ll never find it wrong) 

Is just the little drop of ink 
That makes a little song. 


When waking nights are heavy things 
And Spring nights hard to bear: 
When every bird that sees you sings 

A melancholy air: 
Then never dream and stray about 
And shut your eyes and long, 
But take a pen and work it out, 
And make a little song. 
‘ 
Though every smile, however sweet, 
Should make you sigh “If only .. .!” 
And all the throng of passing feet 
Should leave you more than lonely: 
Though all your cry be “Come again! 
The empty days are long,” 
Perhaps you'll hardly find the pain 
Outlive a little song! 
Alice Herbert. 





THE GOLDEN AGE. 


The Golden Age has passed away, 

So sings the pessimistic sage; 
He calls his hours of youthful play § 
The Golden Age. 


And was he happy? I'll engage, 
No happier than he is to-day, 
He grumbled in his narrow cage. 


The Past lies rotting in decay: 
There let it lie, and turn the page: 
The Future beckons, bright and gay, 
The Golden Age! 
BE. H. Lacon Watson. 
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‘¢Mr. Thorne is a brilliant man, and his magazine is the organ of an auda- 
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This beautiful volume comprises 134 pages, consisting of a series of lectures on the Spiritual Science of 
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bearing upon individua. ee, ey, and Leer ys Excel ent books for ha ee in the New 
Metaphysics. : : 
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volume. When the few remaining copies of the present edition are exhausted, the work will be re- 
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WHAT THE NEW THOUGHT STANDS" FOR. 


A 16-page po eey that answers a question often asked: “ What is the difference between Christian 
Science and Mental Science?” Itexplains all distinctions between the cult founded by Mrs. — and 
the New Thought school of spiritual healing. Comprehensive, lucid and authoritative. 


—— PAPER, 10 CENTS. 
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We have selected with care professors who will condense 
their wide experience into suitable lectures, which lectures 
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